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Preface 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


The content of television is movies. 


- Marshall McLuhan 


This book is about the content of movies - specifically the movies of John 
Ford and particularly their visual content. It is based on a simple 
observation: John Ford filled his films with images derived from popular 
prints, illustrated books and magazines, and countless other sources. In 
Mcluhan’s terms, popular imagery is the “content” of Ford’s films. In itself, 
this observation constitutes a significant contribution to the study of Ford’s 
work, which has been the subject of considerable popular and academic 
interpretation. To document Ford’s use of popular imagery, the following 
pages are illustrated with frame enlargements from his films and 
reproductions of pictures from many other sources. No other book on Ford 
has presented side-by-side comparisons of images in this way. To a large 
extent, the point of this book is made by the illustrations alone. 


Ford’s use of popular imagery will come as no surprise to anyone familiar 
with how films are made. Directors, art directors, scriptwriters, producers, 
and many film buffs can point to films in which well-known works of art 
are recreated. Historical paintings have often been used as the starting point 
for research on period films. But Ford’s use of popular imagery goes 
beyond these instances which are finally only utilitarian. Ford found a 
group of images that expressed his concerns as an artist and he used them 


again and again throughout his career, continually refining and extending 
their meaning to match his own vision. 


Alfred Jacob Miller’s Laramie’s Fort and Archibald M. Willard’s Spirit of 
76, two examples of John Ford’s understanding of iconic American images 
This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Books about film rarely discuss images. This one does. Consider two 
images from John Ford's films, the first from his 1939 film Young Mr. 
Lincoln and the second from his 1949 film She Wore a Yellow Ribbon. 


In a scene from Young Mr. Lincoln three characters march down a street in a 
Fourth of July parade: a white haired old man carrying a flag, a boy beating 
a drum who wears a three-comered hat, and a young man playing a fife who 
wears a dark colonial-era military coat ({link]) Without a doubt, these three 
characters portray the figures in the familiar patriotic print The Spirit of 
1776 ([link]) 


Reproductions and re-enactments of this picture have become so common 
that it is recognizable even when somewhat altered, as in this instance 
where the trio marches to the right instead of to the left, and the old man 
carries a flag instead of a drum. The picture was conceived and created to 
appeal to every American and it has become in effect an American icon. A 
viewer does not respond to it as art, but as the substance of national history 
and the embodiment fundamental American values. Originally titled Yankee 
Doodle ‘76 and published for sale at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, the picture has been reprinted on every occasion that might 
stir patriotic sentiment, from the Spanish-American War to the recent 


Bicentennial.[ footnote] As an image that symbolizes the revolution that 
formed the Union, it seems perfectly fitting in a film about the martyred 
President who preserved the Union. But on reflection, it seems to be an 
anachronism. The film covers the middle years of Lincoln's life, 
approximately 1835-1845, more than thirty years before Archibald M. 
Willard painted The Spirit of '76. This is only an apparent anachronism 
however. Granting Ford the understanding of American history and the 
appreciation of American imagery necessary to make a film based on 
Lincoln's life in the first place, grants him the insight to realize the painting 
was based on the spectacle of citizens parading in Revolutionary War 
costumes just as they do in the film. The film, rather than recreating the 
painting, recreates the sort of scene that inspired the painting. In telling the 
story of Young Mr. Lincoln, Ford also told the story of The Spirit of '76. 
Thomas H. Pauly, "In Search of "The Spirit of '76,'"" American Quarterly, 
fall 1976, pp. 445- 464. 


She Wore a Yellow Ribbon is set at Fort Starke, a cavalry post in the 
Southwest. The first view of the fort shows it to consist of four high walls 
surmounted by a large blockhouse over the main gate and another over the 
far corner ([{link]) The American flag flies from a pole rising above the 
walls. Outside the fort, Indians are encamped and a tepee stands to one side. 
In all these details, the fort resembles Laramie’s Fort as shown in a 
watercolor by Alfred Jacob Miller ({link]). 


The picture seems convincing as the image of a frontier outpost, but in fact 
it is somewhat inappropriate. Like The Spirit of '76, there is an element of 
anachronism about it. She Wore a Yellow Ribbon supposedly takes place 
after the Custer massacre in 1876, yet Laramie's Fort was destroyed shortly 
after Miller painted it in 1837. Secondly, Laramie's Fort was located in 
Wyoming and built of logs, while the film is set in the Southwest, most 


likely in Arizona, where adobe was the standard building material. 
[footnote] Finally, Laramie's Fort was built by a fur trading company, while 
Fort Starke is a cavalry post. With all these inconsistencies, why would 
Ford choose this particular image as the pattern for Fort Starke? The answer 
is that when the film was made, the popular conception of a frontier fort 
was based on Miller's picture. While it may not be widely recognized today, 
in 1949 Laramie's Fort was familiar to millions of Americans. It was 
reproduced in full color on the cover of Across the Wide Missouri, Bernard 
DeVoto's account of the North American fur trade that won the Pulitzer 
prize for history in 1948 ([link]). 

Willard B. Robinson, American Forts: Architectural Form and Function 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press for the Amon Carter Museum, 1977), 
p. 54 


a= 


g a 96-page section of contemporary watercolor paintings 
in full color—by Alfred Jacob Miller and others, most 
previously unpublished. 


The picture made a significant impact because it not only offered a first- 
hand impression of a western fort, but also because it had been virtually 
unknown for a hundred years. In a sense, it was not only an authentic 
image, it was new. Its re-discovery coincided with the publication of 
DeVoto's book, which featured reproductions of almost a dozen more of 
Miller's remarkable pictures. For those who were sharp-eyed enough to 
notice it, Ford even acknowledged his source. "Pvt. B. DeVoto," carved on 


a crude wooden cross, appears in the background of a cemetery scene in the 
film ((link]). 


The cross was an appropriate prop, but DeVoto's name was on it simply for 
those who recognized it and connected it with Miller's picture. It was not an 
obscure reference because in addition to his Pulitzer Prize winning book, 
the historian wrote "The Easy Chair," a widely read column in Harper's 
magazine. In Laramie's Fort Ford found a popular image that, at the time, 
had the power of an icon, symbolic and authoritative, in this case symbolic 
of the epic of the American West, what nineteenth-century politicians and 
journalists called America's Manifest Destiny, which was to settle the 
continent. As with The Spirit of '76, in She Wore a Yellow Ribbon Ford did 
not merely invoke the image of Laramie's Fort for symbolic purposes, he 
also told its story, or at least he told a story about men and women and 
Indians very much like those seen in the picture. 


These popular images, and Ford's use of them, provide a key to his visual 
style, perhaps the most significant aspect of his work yet to be understood 
by students of his films. This failure to come to grips with Ford's imagery is 
all the more remarkable when one considers the exalted position he holds in 
the history of American film. Ford has not been neglected by critics, 
Hollywood, or the public. He has been called "one of the greatest directors 
the cinema has produced." [footnote] The editor of a scholarly film 
magazine estimated that" more has been written about Ford than any other 


American director."/footnote] He is a favorite of French and British 
intellectuals.[footnote] Hollywood honored Ford with six Academy Awards 
--more than any other director. He also won four New York Film Critics 
awards; he received the D. W. Griffith award, and this country's highest 
civilian honor, the Medal of Freedom, which was presented by President 
Richard M. Nixon. 

John Baxter, The Cinema of John Ford (London, A. Zwemmer, 1971), p. 9. 
Peter Lehman, "Editorial" Wide Angle no.4 (1978), p. 2. 

The most frequently cited French work is Jean Mitry, John Ford (Paris: 
Editions Universitaires, 1954), the director Lindsay Anderson is Ford's 
chief British proponent, see: Lindsay Anderson, About John Ford (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1981). 


Symbolic and historic images surrounded Ford as he was growing up. He 
was born in Cape Elizabeth, Maine, near Portland, in 1895, the son of Irish 
emigrants.[footnote] Only a year later the battleship bearing the state's name 
became a powerful patriotic symbol when it was blown up in Havana 
harbor. In the center of town a granite monument with bronze figures of 
soldiers and sailors memorializing Portland's Civil War dead still stands, 
and a few blocks away Lincoln Park separates the business district from the 
residential part of town where Ford lived as a boy. On the walls of Portland 
high school, which Ford attended, there were -and still are plaster casts of 
figures from the west frieze of the Parthenon, horsemen riding in procession 
not unlike cavalry troopers and Plains Indians. After graduation in 1914 he 
joined his brother Francis, who was a successful actor-director, in 
Hollywood and began working in the movies. Two years later he directed 
his first film. He continued to direct films, well over a hundred of them, 
until his death in 1973. 

There are two book-length biographies of Ford: Dan Ford, Pappy: The Life 
of John Ford (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 1979) and Andrew 
Sinclair, John Ford (New York: The Dial Press/James Wade, 1979). 


Hollywood as John Ford found it in 1914 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Ford had the good fortune to arrive in Hollywood when the motion picture 
industry was expanding rapidly and just becoming systematized. 
[footnote |In less than two decades after his birth, movies had progressed 
from a novelty to a widespread form of popular entertainment. Feature- 
length narratives, what we now think of as "movies" had replaced short 
subjects. Films had moved out of store fronts and into lavish theaters with 
as many as three thousand seats. Audiences demonstrated their willingness 
to pay more for better films. To meet this demand economically, studio 
owners began to standardize every aspect of the business, gaining control 
not only of production but also of distribution and exhibition. With 
dependable outlets for their films, the larger studios could plan an entire 
year's production in advance, allocating capital, facilities, and personnel. 
The evolution of the studio system is examined most thoroughly in David 
Bordwell, Janet Staiger, and Kristin Thompson, The Classical Hollywood 
Cinema - Film Style and Mode of Production to 1960 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1985). 


Efficiency and economy were the hallmarks of the studio system within 
which Ford learned his trade. The departmentalization and specialization of 
the studios has been extensively studied and compared to the modern 
factory system of manufacturing which was achieving new levels of 
productivity during these same years. Typically, the executive in charge of 
production coordinated the work of several associate producers, each of 
whom was responsible for several films each year. The budget for each film 
was based on a detailed script, which was prepared under the producer's 
supervision. Figures were supplied by the various craft departments, 
principally, the art department, which was responsible for designing and 


building the sets; the camera department, which was responsible for all 
photography on a film; and the costume department. Usually, a director was 
assigned to a picture only after the producer selected the cast, and after the 
sets and costumes had been completed. 


Efficiency and economy, in a visual and narrative sense, also characterized 
the films produced by the studios. This is most obvious in the evolution of 
film genres, which grew out of the audience's demand for new films that 
employed conventional plots, familiar characters, and recognizable imagery. 
[footnote] The conventions of the western genre and its variations, for 
example, are widely recognized: in the cowboy western, the gunslinger, the 
saloon, and the shootout; in the pioneer western, the covered wagon train, 
the Indians, and the U.S. Cavalry. 

For in depth discussion of genre in film, see: Stuart M. Kaminsky, 
American Film Genres (Chicago: Nelson-Hall, second edition, 1985), and 
Thomas Schatz, Hollywood Genres (New York: Random House, 1981). 


Ford became an efficient director. His understanding of the conventions, 
and also of the production system in which they developed, brought early 
notoriety and success. In a series of low-budget, and therefore relatively 
unsupervised, short westerns made early in his career, Ford demonstrated 
his ability to make films in that genre that met the audience's demand for 
something new in a familiar vein. He not only directed these films, but also 
took part in developing the stories, casting the actors, and selecting the 
locations.[ footnote] He was given increasingly challenging assignments 
with larger budgets. The commercial success of these films, among them 
Ford's first great hit The Iron Horse (1924), added to his stature in 
Hollywood. Still, he worked as a contract director for nearly 15 years, first 
with Universal and after 1919 with Fox. In 1931, when Fox was facing 
bankruptcy, he was in a position to negotiate a non-exclusive contract that 
allowed him not only to work for other studios, but also to initiate his own 
film projects. The first of these, The Informer (1935) proved to be both a 
critical and a financial success. It won four Academy Awards, including 
Best Direction. The Informer was produced at RKO studios, where Ford 
made a deal that gave him unprecedented directorial freedom thanks largely 
to the faith which RKO's production chief, Merian C. Cooper, had in him. 
Ford's working relationship with Cooper was in marked contrast to his 


relationship with Darryl F. Zanuck who had taken over Fox Studios in 1935, 
creating Twentieth Century-Fox. With Zanuck's strict supervision in mind, 
Ford argued that, 

Ford, Pappy, p. 19. 


"They've got to turn the picture-making over to the hands that know it. 
Combination of author and director running the works, that's the idea. Like 
(Dudley) Nichols and me or (Robert) Riskin and (Frank) Capra. As it is 
now the director arrives at nine in the morning. He has not only never been 
consulted about the script to see whether he liked it or feels fit to handle it, 
but he may not even know what the full story is about. They hand him two 
pages of straight dialogue or a finely calculated action. Within an hour or 
less he is expected to go to work and complete the assignment in the same 
day, all the participants and equipment being prepared for him without any 
say or choice on his part. When he leaves at night he has literally no idea 
what the next day's work will be.[ footnote ]" 

Ford, Pappy, p. 97. 


Working with Cooper, Ford enjoyed the sort of freedom Zanuck denied 
him. In 1946 Ford and Cooper organized Argosy Pictures. Cooper was 
president and took care of business details and financing; Ford was 
chairman, he decided what properties to buy and what pictures to make. 
[footnote] 

Ford Pappy, p. 209. Ford and Cooper had previously use the name Argosy 
in 1939 when they made a deal to produce two pictures for RKO, but the 
company was not capitalized at that time. 


Ford's consistent use of popular imagery in Western and Non-Western films 
This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Ford's films fall into two categories. He won Oscars for his dramatic 
features The Informer (1936), The Grapes of Wrath (1939), How Green Was 
My Valley (1941), The Quiet Man (1952), and two wartime documentaries, 
which were made outside the Hollywood system. But, in spite of the critical 
acclaim these films have received, Ford is popularly regarded as a director 
of westerns, the director who made John Wayne a star and made Monument 
Valley the locus for the myth of the American West. It was a reputation he 
encouraged. "My name's John Ford -I make westerns," he once said by way 
of introduction.[footnote] Among his most popular westerns are Stagecoach 
(1939), My Darling Clementine (1946), Fort Apache (1947), She Wore a 
Yellow Ribbon (1949), The Searchers (1956), and The Man Who Shot 
Liberty Valance (1962. 

Andrew Sinclair, John Ford (New York, The Dial Press/James Wade, 1979), 
p. 158. 


Western or non-western, Ford's films exhibit characteristics that transcend 
those categories. Critics have recognized Ford's preoccupation with the 
traditional values of home and country, whether the country is Ireland or the 
United States; they have characterized his heroes as loners, men 
disappointed with life in some way that is only implied; and they have 
enumerated the elements of a typical Ford film: Monument Valley, the 
Seventh Cavalry, a fight, a dance, a wedding, a funeral, and the members of 
the so-called John Ford Stock Company, actors who appeared again and 
again in his films: John Wayne, Victor McLaglen, Henry Fonda, Ward 
Bond, Olive Carey, Harry Carey, Jr., John Qualen, and Hank Worden among 
others. 


But over and above the familiar stories, locations, and actors, Ford's films 
have a distinctive look. Even The Film Encyclopedia notes that "Of all 
American directors, Ford had probably the clearest personal vision and the 
most consistent visual style."/footnote] For a general reference work to 
single out Ford's "visual style" suggests that this is one of the more widely 
recognized and discussed elements of his films. But in fact, film critics have 
been unable to specify what makes Ford's films so distinctive visually. A 
few critics have recognized, in an almost intuitive way, that many of Ford's 
images were linked to deeply rooted visual traditions. They include J. A. 
Place, Andrew Sarris, John Baxter, and Andrew Sinclair. 

Ephraim Katz, ed. The Film Encyclopedia (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1979), p. 435. 


Place is a film scholar who has assembled two invaluable catalogs of Ford's 
work, The Western Films of John Ford, and Non-Western Films of John 
Ford, which include her insightful essays on the complex role of myth and 
tradition in Ford's films. In spite of her familiarity with his work, Place 
confesses that the experience of a Ford film cannot be communicated 
through words. "The films must be seen," she writes finally, abandoning the 
effort to come to grips with his images.| footnote] 

J. A. Place, The Western Films of John Ford (Secaucus, N. J., The Citadel 
Press, 1974), p. 2. 


Andrew Sarris, the movie critic for The Village Voice, is acknowledged as 
the chief proponent of the auteur theory in America. Derived from French 
film criticism, the auteur theory holds that a few privileged directors have 
been able to develop a consistently "personal" body of works and thus give 
their films a distinctive quality, that these directors are the true authors of 
their films in spite of the collaborative nature of filmmaking. John Ford was 
one of the first American directors to be recognized as an auteur. Much of 
the distinctive quality of his films lay in his ability to create provocative 
images. "On the whole Ford's films appeal less to the writer than to the 
viewer in the reviewer," Sarris admitted. In his opinion, Ford took "more 
the attitude of a painter with a familiar subject than a novelist with an 
original plot." Sarris also wrote that "Ford's imagery clutches at the visual 
memory of the viewer," but he did not connect this vague sense of 
recognition with any particular image.[footnote] 


Andrew Sarris, The John Ford Movie Mystery (Bloomington, The 
University of Indiana Press, 1975), pp. 24, 27, 20. 


John Baxter, who has written widely on film, takes issue with critics who 
admire Ford simply as the champion of traditional American values. Still, 
seconding Sarris, Baxter feels that "the basis of Ford's imagery is so rooted 
in the common experience . . . that its appeal to us is on the instinctive and 
emotional level."/footnote] 

John Baxter, John Ford (London, A. Zwemmer, The International Film 
Guide Series, 1971), p. 46. 


Andrew Sinclair is a filmmaker, a student of American culture, a novelist, 
and one of Ford's biographers. His characterization of Ford's imagery 
comes closest to recognizing Ford's debt to popular imagery. "Ford 
managed to make most of his sequences seem so natural that the audience 
had the impression it had already seen them many times before, "he 
observed.[footnote | 

Sinclair, p. 217 


The question these critics failed to ask is: Where could the audience for 
Ford's films have seen such evocative images before? It is well known that 
many of the stories, westerns in particular, did not originate in film, but 
were adopted from popular literary sources, including dime novels, 
tabloids, and even classics. One might expect to find images adopted from 
such sources as well, however the relationship of film to popular imagery 
has received little scholarly attention. 


A note on the need for additional study of popular imagery 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


In Ford's work it is possible to see how much popular imagery has 
contributed to film. He adopted the images his critics felt were so familiar, 
and so deeply rooted, from mass produced prints, like The Spirit of '76, 
illustrated magazines and books, like Across the Wide Missouri, and even 
commercial art. Today, in a world dominated by electronic images, it is 
difficult to realize how pervasive printed reproductions of paintings once 
were. These images, which first began to appear in the 1840s, were at "the 
core of American life" according to one historian. They grew out of "a faith 
in fine art, a belief in the power of art to enrich the life of anyone." 
[footnote] This faith was manifest in the success and longevity of the prints 
published by Currier & Ives and other less well-known firms.| footnote] 
These prints, published in the millions over half a century, served as a 
prelude to a development in the production of imagery that rivaled and 
paralleled the birth of motion pictures, the golden age of the illustrated 
magazine.[footnote] This era is best represented by The Saturday Evening 
Post and the artists who worked for it, including Frederic Remington, W. H. 
D. Koerner, Norman Rockwell, Harvey Dunn, Harold Von Schmidt, and 
many others. From the turn of the century until the 1950s, movies and 
illustrated magazines together provided much of the entertainment now 
found on television. Both films and illustrated magazines represented a new 
synthesis of words and pictures directed toward a mass audience. 

Peter Marzio, The Democratic Art (Boston: David R. Godine, 1979), p. xi. 
For an account of the history of the famous print publishers see: Harry T. 
Peters, Currier & Ives -Printmakers to the American People (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Dorn & Co., 1942). 

For an account of turn-of-the-century developments in the graphic arts, see 
Estelle Jussim Visual Communications and the Graphic 9. Arts (New York: 


R. R. Bowker, 1974). 


The first editor of The Saturday Evening Post, George Lorimer, set out in 
1897 to "interpret America to itself."[footnote] A similar goal might be 
ascribed to Ford, who began his career in film less than twenty years later. 
Ford's power within the studio system made it possible for him to buy 
stories, commission scripts, and keep his so-called stock company of actors 
together. He was also able to supervise costume design and set construction, 
and work with the cameramen and art directors of his choice on most 
projects. There can be no doubt that the range of authority Ford exercised 
over his films accounts for his status as an "auteur" director, for the 
consistency of his visual style, which critics have noted. The following 
chapters will show that a significant element of that style was Ford's use of 
popular imagery. 

James Playsted Wood, Magazines in the United States (New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1971), pp. 150-160. 


Film scholars are not entirely at fault for failing to recognize that popular 
imagery is the key to Ford's visual style. Popular imagery is a neglected 
field of study, and it is vast. There are few catalogs, indexes, or guides to 
popular imagery. Although The Spirit of '76 has been the subject of several 
scholarly articles because of its links to the American Revolution, only a 
handful of other pictures of this sort have received extensive consideration 
from students of American art or American culture. The following 
examination of Ford's use of popular imagery offers a new way of looking 
at his films, a perspective that might be applied to the work of other 
filmmakers. It also suggests that the role of popular imagery in American 
culture needs to be re-evaluated, especially the renegotiation of meaning 
that takes place when images pass from one generation to the next and from 
one medium to another. 


Historical roots of 19th century genre painting relevant to John Ford's films 
This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


The popular images associated with the prints of Currier & Ives can be 
linked to artistic conventions dating back at least to the seventeenth century. 
Generally considered to depict scenes in the daily life of ordinary men and 
women, these pictures fall into a vast class of pictures art historians term 
genre. It is worth quoting an art historian's definition of genre painting at 
length in order to appreciate Ford's use of these images: A genre painting is 
an artist's commentary on a commonplace everyday activity of ordinary 
people, painted in a realistic manner. The artist must be contemporary with 
the scene depicted. The subject should not be of an extraordinary nature or 
of infrequent occurrence, but one which arises often and naturally from the 
nature of the circumstances. A genre painting portrays the labors, pleasures 
and foibles of anonymous people in the course of daily work and leisure. 
There should be no incongruity, and every incident should be typical: that 
is, characteristic of the time, the place, the social class, the age of the 
participants and their vocations, down to the last details of clothing, 
expressions, accessories and background. The participants, although 
appearing as individuals, will be composite types but not lifeless 
stereotypes. A genre scene may have a cast of dozens or of only one. 
People, caught in some homely moment of life, dominate genre scenes. The 
true theme of a genre painting is not the incident, but the human condition. 
The genre painting's source of strength is the rapport between seer and seen, 
calling for the establishment of a bond of sympathy--based on a familiar 
response to the human situation presented. Thus a genre painting may be 
frivolous or profound, a pictorial pun good for a quick laugh, or a moving 
statement of some eternal truth, refined from the mundane circumstances of 
daily experience.| footnote] 


Herman Warner Williams, Mirror to the American Past: A Survey of Genre 
Painting 1750-1900 (Greenwich, Conn: New York Graphic Society, 1973), 
p. 12. 


Most accounts of the history of genre painting in America identify three 
strains of inspiration: Dutch and Flemish paintings and prints of the 
seventeenth century, prints after the works of the Scottish artist Sir David 
Wilkie (1785-1841), and the influence of the Dusseldorf Academy on 
American painters who studied there between 1841 and 1860. 


Nichols B. Clark has documented the presence of paintings and prints by 
Pieter de Hooch, David Ryckaert III, Adrian van Ostade, David Teniers and 
other Dutch artists in American collections as early as 1796.[footnote] 
These artists brought genre painting in the Netherlands to an unsurpassed 
level of accomplishment, and Clark argues that Americans were well 
disposed to appreciate their work. Descendants of the Dutch settlements in 
New York and the Hudson River Valley provided a strong hereditary link 
with the Netherlands, and this was supplemented by the perception that the 
Dutch Republic championed personal liberty and material success, values 
Americans recognized as their own. Dutch genre painting was regarded as 
the kind of art that "men of plain and simple manners, possessing taste 
without affectation" could appreciate, and the patronage of the Dutch 
mercantile class for Dutch artists was held up as a model for American 
artists and patrons to follow and surpass. This should not seem surprising, 
according to Clark: Americans were attracted to the good-natured, matter- 
of-fact view of the world they saw in the paintings of the earlier northern 
tradition and realized they could formulate a clear idea of the Dutch 
personality through these pictures. Furthermore, they appreciated what this 
meant for their own goals, and, in embracing this mode of artistic 
expression, citizens of the young Republic hoped that they, too, could bring 
into focus exactly who and what they were. 

H. Nichols B. Clark, “A Taste for the Netherlands,” The American Art 
Journal 14 (Spring 1982) :23-38. 


Taking these values into account, Patricia Hills has characterized the rise of 
genre painting in America as a phenomenon of the Jacksonian era, fostered 
by the growing middle class with its love of democracy and emerging sense 


of national identity.[ footnote] Hills quotes a number of nineteenth century 
writers to stress their preoccupation with nationalism in the arts and letters 
during the period 1810-1850. This interest focused on the search for 
American themes, types, and subjects. Foremost among these were scenes 
of rural life, hardy country boys and the yeoman farmer. According to 
Linda Ferber, the popularity of such pictures arose from nostalgia for an 
already idealized past in the face of America's increasing industrialization 
and urbanization.| footnote |] 

Patricia Hills, The Genre Painting of Eastman Johnson, (New York: 
Garland Publishing, 1977), p. 2. 

Linda Ferber, “Themes in American Genre Painting: 1840-1860,” Apollo ns 
115 (April 1982) : 250-9. 


Similar conditions in England had contributed to the success of Sir David 
Wilkie, who is credited with popularizing rustic genre painting there in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century.[footnote] Wilkie, who was influenced 
to some extent by the works o seventeenth century Dutch artists, established 
a reputation as the foremost genre painter in Europe through the extensive 
distribution of prints after his paintings. His prints reached this country as 
early as 1811 and provided compositions that were copied by the first 
generation of American genre painters. 

Catherine Hoover, “The Influence of David Wilkie’s Prints on the Genre 
Painting of William Sidney Mount,” The American Art Journal 13 
(Summer 1981) :4-33. 


The combination of nostalgia and nationalism in works of art following 
stylistic influences from abroad complicates the interpretation of American 
genre painting. Hills cautions her readers that: 


"...in the century from 1810 to 1910 most scenes of everyday life in 
America were synthetic constructions, reflecting the cultural ideals and 
social myths of the painters and their patrons, rather than the actual social 
circumstances of the majority of the people.[footnote |" 

Hills, p. 1. 


The most synthetic genre compositions were those influenced by the 
teachers at the Dusseldorf Academy in Germany, which attracted American 
students for thirty years, beginning with Emanuel Leutze in 1841.| footnote] 


Peter Marzio notes two aspects of the Dusseldorf style which characterized 
American genre painting in the latter nineteenth century, correctness and 
attention to detail: ...to our eyes a little too correct -the children too cute, the 
situations too well understood, the landscapes too perfect -but fulfilling the 
people's desire for romantic idealism. Simultaneously, the style betrayed a 
fascination with detail that appealed to the public: every leaf, button, 
window, or cow can be counted and classified. These elements, so exact 
that they show the viewer more than one would see as an eyewitness, are in 
fact super-real, and yet they are ordered in such away as to make each scene 
appear absolutely true to life. 

Marzio, p. 46. 


Only a handful of genre painters have been the subjects of scholarly 
research. Foremost among them is William Sidney Mount (1807-1868), 
usually cited as the first native genius in the history of genre painting in 
America. Mount was known, even during his lifetime, as "The American 
Wilkie," and Catherine Hoover has convincingly demonstrated his 
appropriation of themes and compositions derived from Wilkie's prints. 
[footnote] 

Hoover, pp. 5-33. 


Mount, who lived and worked on Long Island, had a frontier counterpart in 
George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879) of Missouri. Bingham immortalized 
two western types, country politicians and fur traders. Bingham embodied 
what might be called the Dusseldorf phenomenon. Relatively late in his 
career he went abroad to study at the Dusseldorf Academy and its influence 
is perceptible in his later work 


The post-Civil War era in the history of genre painting is usually 
represented by the work of Eastman Johnson (1824-1906). Johnson 
continued the tradition of rural themes with his pictures of maple sugar 
camps and cranberry pickers, and he added urban scenes, in particular 
paintings of wealthy New Yorkers in elegant surroundings. Though Johnson 
studied at Dusseldorf, he also studied at The Hague and in Paris, where he 
presumably learned to add the expression and color to his work that critics 
find lacking in that of most Dusseldorf-trained artists.[ footnote | 


John Wilmerding, American Art, The Pelican History of Art, (New York: 
Penguin Books, 1976), p. 131 


Though the names of perhaps a dozen other artists appear in studies of 
American genre painting, it is no overstatement to say that Mount, 
Bingham, and Johnson are the best known and most representative of the 
history of American genre painting as it has been written to date. 


Genre paintings are usually categorized in terms of their themes. Even those 
books about well-known artists are generally organized around themes such 
as "domestic scenes," "music," "labor," and "patriotic scenes." While it 
would be possible to illustrate all these themes with examples from Ford's 
films, three that he used repeatedly provide a particularly strong link 
between his work and the visual conventions of American genre painting: 
hearth scenes, porch scenes, and waiting scenes. 


Types of genre subjects seen in Ford's films: Hearth scenes 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Probably more genre pictures depict hearth scenes than any other theme. 
The hearth has symbolized all the virtues of domestic American life from 
the Colonial times until well into this century. Though somewhat 
antiquated, it conveys the same values Franklin Roosevelt sought to 
associate with his plan for economic recovery during the Depression when 
he called his broadcasts "fireside chats." As the symbol of family life, the 
hearth dominated scenes of daily life. 


The earliest American genre paintings depict hearth scenes, and the features 
of the hearth changed little over the years. John Lewis Krimmel's Quilting 
Frolic of 1813 ([link]), and his Country Wedding of 1814 ([link]) are 
typical. 


The hearth or fireplace dominates these rooms. Vases, books, and other 
small objects occupy the mantelshelf, while framed pictures hang above it. 
Other pictures or mirrors decorate the adjoining walls, on one of which 
hangs a birdcage. A tall clock stands in one corner and opposite it, a 
cupboard or chest. A few Windsor chairs account for the remaining 
furniture. A door leads to the outside. The flowers, the birdcage, the clock - 
in fact all the furnishings of these rooms -add to the meaning of these 
pictures. Art historians delight in interpreting the symbolism of details like 
the pair of turtle doves in the cage that hangs from the wall by the chimney 
in Country Wedding, but in general, the furnishings of hearth scenes can be 
interpreted in the same way the furnishings of real rooms can be interpreted, 
as indications of the status of their occupants. 


The furnishings are essential, even though they seem to serve only as a 
backdrop for the events depicted, in the case of Krimmel's pictures, a 
quilting frolic and a wedding. These scenes bring together the family first of 
all, often an extended family, and, joining them, a repertory of other 
characters representing the rich and the poor, the young and the old, and the 
wise and the foolish. 


It is a measure of the vitality of the hearth scene that these same elements 
can be found in pictures created long after Krimmel painted Quilting Frolic: 
in Asher Brown Durand's The Peddler Displaying his Wares of 1836 
({link]), in Francis William Edmonds's Taking the Census of 1854 ((Link]), 
in Currier & Ives' Old Age: the Season of Rest ([link]), printed in the 1850s, 
and even in a Saturday Evening Post cartoon of 1939 ((link]). It should be 
no surprise that the hearth, with its furnishings and cast of characters can 
also be found in Ford's films. 


‘Just Uke Lincoint** 


[wice in the next few days Garson, “Yeuh. They fill out rapid, the 
ompunied by Caracei, visited the ones. Unless they get the consi 


Ford used hearth scenes in a wide range of films: in Doctor ([link]), his 
1933 film about a somewhat eccentric physician in a small New England 
town; in Steamboat Round the Bend ([link]) made in 1934 and set ona 
Mississippi river boat; in Fort Apache ([link]), made in 1948, the first of the 
cavalry trilogy; and in The Searchers ([link]), of 1956. There is even a 
hearth scene in Grapes of Wrath, although the Joad family has no home. 
Significantly, the scene takes place out doors. Surrounded by their 
belongings, they gather together like figures in a Krimmel painting before 
their departure for California ((link]). 


Ford's hearth scenes offer as much detail for examination as Krimmel's 
paintings. In the scene from Fort Apache for example, separate shots of 
three walls make it possible to take an inventory of the room, including the 
rack of plates and tankards on the left ({link]), the coat hook by the window 
on the right ([link]), and the pictures above the mantelpiece in the center 
({link]). These shots give the hearth a role equal to that of the actors as the 
camera cuts not only from father to son to mother, but also from table to 


mantelpiece, to window. This is a scene of reunion, the son has returned 


home, and Ford's camerawork seems to emphasize that such warmth and 
affection can only be expressed i in the context of the hearth. 
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Types of genre subjects seen in Ford's films: Porch scenes 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Ford created the quintessential porch scene in My Darling Clementine 
({link]), his version of the gunfight at the OK Corral, made in 1946. Henry 
Fonda, playing Wyatt Earp, sits in a Windsor chair on the wooden sidewalk 
typical of western movie towns, in this case, Tombstone, Arizona. He leans 
back in the chair and puts his feet up on the post that supports the roof. In 
this posture he is relaxed, reticent, and thoughtful, impervious to the 
concerns of other characters. 


This scene is a favorite with students of Ford's films. It must have been a 
favorite of Ford's too, because several similar scenes appear in at least four 
of his other films, films made before and after My Darling Clementine. 
Although they have not been mentioned by critics, porch scenes occur at 
least twice in Judge Priest, made in 1934 ((link],[link]); three times in 
Young Mr. Lincoln, made in 1939 ((link], [link], [link]); once in Rio 
Grande, made in 1950 ([link]); and once in The Searchers, made in 1956 
({link]). 
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Porch scenes appeared with equal frequency in nineteenth century 
American genre painting, for example: Frank B. Mayer's Independence of 
1858 ([link]), Eastman Johnson's Evening Newspaper of 1863 ((link]), and 
his Boyhood of Lincoln of 1868 ({link]), Winslow Homer's The Country 
Store of 1872 ({link]), and Enoch Wood Perry's The True American of 1875 
({link]). These are pictures of detachment and reflection, verging on 
alienation. Perry's picture has overtones of social commentary, heard in its 
ironic title. The porch railing, also seen in the two scenes from Judge Priest, 
is a further barrier to outside interruptions. Perry took isolation one step 
farther however, and hid the faces of all seven figures in his picture, 
including the horse's. 


Ford's understanding of the detachment implicit in the pose can be seen in 
Rio Grande and in The Searchers. In Rio Grande, General Sheridan (J. 
Carroll Nash), orders Lt. Colonel Yorke (John Wayne), to cross the river 
into Mexico and to destroy the villages of Comanches who have been 
raiding U.S. settlements. The order contradicts official State Department 
policy against crossing the border and is in effect illegal. Nevertheless, 
Yorke agrees to carry it out. As Yorke leads his troop past headquarters, 
Sheridan leans back in a chair on the porch and puts his feet up on the 
railing ({link]), separating himself from the consequences of his order. 


In The Searchers, a character breaks out of his detachment. Ethan Edwards 
(John Wayne) leans back in a chair on Lars Jorgensen's porch, detached, 
while Jorgensen resigns himself to the loss of his son and the futility of the 
search for the band of Indians that killed him and captured Edwards's niece 
Debbie (({link]). Edwards announces his determination to continue the 
search by sitting forward in his chair and planting both his feet firmly on 
the ground ([link]). 


In the porch scene, Ford seems to have found a popular image 
extraordinarily well suited to the purpose of transition in film narratives. In 
his films the porch scenes link the exposition of a problem with its 
resolution. In Rio Grande, the problem is whether to continue to obey 
official policy and suffer attack from across the river, or to ignore policy 
and retaliate. In The Searchers, the problem is whether to give up the search 
or to continue. In both cases, the porch scene effectively signals the 
decision. The porch is a privileged space, a civilized space, though often on 
the edge of the wilderness and often a male space. It is a space where 
problems are reasoned out, where plans are made. Ford brought out the 
dramatic possibilities in a familiar image of detachment and reflection by 
showing what came before and what followed. He took an essentially 
passive pose and charged it with potential. The effect is retroactive. Ford's 
use of the porch scene reinterprets every porch scene. Mayer's 
Independence takes on the drama of My Darling Clementine. 


Types of genre subjects seen in Ford's films: Waiting scenes 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Pictures of sturdy peasant women staring out to sea, waiting for their men 
folk to return from the fishing grounds appeared often in British and 
American periodicals in the last quarter of the nineteenth century.| footnote | 
These idealized women, wearing shawls and aprons, embodied a number of 
turn-of-the-century feminine virtues, among them fidelity, patience, and 
stoicism. In coastal Maine, where Ford grew up, these pictures undoubtedly 
stirred memories of men lost at sea and children left without fathers. Some 
of the finest pictures on this theme were painted by a Maine artist, Winslow 
Homer. A Voice from the Cliffs ({link]), and Waiting for Dad ({link]) are 
only two examples. Homer's studio was at Prout's Neck on Cape Elizabeth 
at the same time that Ford and his family lived near-by, so it is conceivable 
that Ford was familiar with Homer's work. In any case, images of this type 
were so popular at the time that Ford could have seen them almost 
anywhere. 

Wilmerding, p. 135 


Ford carried the image of these stoic women west with him. He turned the 
sea into the desert, and the fishermen into cavalrymen. He added the 
departures and returns only implied in Homer's pictures. In a poignant scene 
from Fort Apache ([link]), one woman, watching her husband lead his troop 
through the gates on an ill- fated mission finally says, "I can't see him any 
longer; all I can see are the flags." A similar scene occurs at the end of the 
film ((link}). 


Rio Grande, on the other hand, begins with the return of a patrol, rather than 
a departure. As the weary men ride through the gates, small groups of 


women survey the ranks anxiously, searching for their husbands ((link]). 
Some of their faces register joy while others become impassive. 
% i 


Ford's repeated use of images of waiting women in the films of the cavalry 
trilogy and in The Searchers imbues these women with a sort of 
immortality. This is especially true in The Searchers. The film opens with a 
woman shielding her eyes from the glare of the sun and looking out into the 
desert as a rider approaches ({link]). That woman is killed in an Indian raid, 
but when the rider returns at the end of the film, other women have taken 
her place ([link]). 


In his waiting scenes, Ford adhered to all the conventions Homer observed. 
His women wear white aprons and shawls. They wear their hair chastely in 
braids or buns. They stare fixedly out of the frame, toward the distant 

horizon. But most significantly, they are seen in heroic perspective, from a 


low angle. A group of women standing on a ridge in Rio Grande ((link]) 
appear to be gods, looking down on the tragic world at their feet. 


Types of genre subjects seen in Ford's films: Miscellaneous scenes 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Genre pictures, and all popular images, defy the efforts of scholars to define 
and categorize them. The categories used in this discussion - hearth scenes, 
porch scenes, and waiting scenes - do not appear in any catalog of genre 
pictures. They reflect the way Ford used genre painting compositions in his 
films. They were selected because they form a large class of images: themes 
depicted in a number of pictures that Ford used repeatedly in a number of 
films. But Ford used many more genre themes in a more limited fashion. 
Recognizing these themes can add to the enjoyment of his films. Here are a 
few examples: 


Steamboats: 


One of Currier & Ives most dramatic prints was titled Midnight Race on the 
Mississippi ((link]). It shows two grand paddle wheelers racing side by side 
down the river, illuminated by the moon. Orange flames leap from their 
smokestacks along with clouds of black smoke. Just such a race is the 
climax of Ford's Steamboat 'Round the Bend, though it occurs in daylight 
({link]). Not only did Ford recreate the general composition of the print, he 
even cut to a close shot of the smokestacks to show flames mixed with the 
smoke ((link]). 


Courtship: 


The opening scenes of Young Mr. Lincoln recount Lincoln's courtship of 
Ann Rutledge and show the young couple walking together along the river 
({link]). Their path is sheltered by the over-reaching limbs of a large tree 
that frames one side of the composition. The young couple, the path, and 
the framing, sheltering tree are all to be seen in another popular Currier & 
Ives print called Youth, from the series Four Seasons of Life ({link]). 


The Dormer Room: 


Dormer rooms, under the slope of the roof, where it is cut by the projecting 
wedge of the dormer window, are far from the hearth in distance and in 
feeling. In genre pictures, such as William Guy Wall's Ghost Story ([link]), 
dormer rooms are often either children's rooms or sick rooms. In Dr. Bull, 
Ford set two separate sick room scenes in dormer rooms ({link], [link]). The 
Slope of the roof lends a sense of foreboding to both picture and the scenes 
from the film. 


Rivals: 


The Sportsman's Last Visit ([link]), by William Sidney Mount, depicts the 
confusion of a young gentleman in hunting clothes, the "Sportsman," when 
he finds another young man, dressed in an elegant suit, courting the woman 
he considered his sweetheart. Ford recreated this scene with an ironic twist 
in The Searchers ({link]). Ford's "Sportsman" gets the girl. This twist 
illustrates one way in which Ford was able to revitalize genre imagery. By 
telling the Sportsman's story with a different ending, Ford established a 
dialog with the picture and with the past. 


Children: 


Ford's depiction of children -girls wearing gingham dresses, their hair in 
pigtails, and barefoot boys wearing suspenders and battered hats ([Link]) 
clearly evoke those of Winslow Homer ([link]) and Eastman Johnson, 
especially Johnson's Bare Foot Boy ((link]). 


The Bare Foot Boy was first published as a chromolithograph by Louis 
Prang, the Boston printer, in 1867. That it was still being printed thirty 
years later is a measure of the popularity of pictures of childhood and 
adolescence in general.[footnote] Such pictures constitute a separate 


category in most studies of genre painting, where they are usually 
interpreted as symbols of innocence and hope, and a reaction to the effects 
of the Industrial Revolution.[footnote] The power of images of childhood to 
evoke feelings of nostalgia and optimism carries over to each generation. 
Ford portrayed similar children in Young Mr. Lincoln (1939) ({link]) The 
Sun Shines Bright (1953) ([link]), Rio Grande ({link]), and The Searchers 
(1956) (fig. 82), to mention only four examples. 

Patricia Hills, The Painter ’s America (New York: Praeger in association 
with the Whitney Museum, 1974), pp. 75-80. 

Hills, Eastman Johnson, p. xx. 


Children's greeting: Ford used another image from the Currier & Ives series 
The Four Seasons of Life three times, twice in the same film. The third 
print in the series, titled Middle Age shows a young father greeting his 
family in the doorway of their cottage ([link]). In his outstretched hands, the 
father holds an infant up to his face while his wife and other children gather 
round him. 


ua FOUR SEASONS OF LUPE: WIDDLE ACE 


John Wayne mimics this gesture once in Fort Apache, when as Colonel 
York he says goodbye to his godson ((link]), and twice in The Searchers. 
Significantly, the gesture occurs at the beginning and at the end of The 
Searchers. At the beginning of the film Ethan Edwards (Wayne), who has 
returned to his brother's homestead after a long absence, greets his niece 
Debbie, who is about ten years old, by lifting her up like the father in the 
print ({link]); at the end of the film, five years after Debbie had been 
kidnapped by Indians, Edwards finds her and holds her aloft once again 
({link]). This time the scene is charged with tension because Edwards, who 
thought Debbie had become an Indian squaw, had previously tried to kill 
her. His gesture seems threatening at first, but then becomes compassionate, 
and recalls the earlier scene and the print. 


Mourning scenes: 


Ford understood the iconography of mourning and used it with great 
subtlety in several films, most notably, Judge Priest, Young Mr. Lincoln, 
and She Wore a Yellow Ribbon. In a moment of reflection Judge Priest 
(Will Rogers) visits the cemetery where his late wife is buried ({link]). He 
carries flowers to his wife's grave, which is shaded by a majestic weeping 
willow tree. The mourner, the carved stone, the weeping willow, and even 
the shade, are all elements that appeared consistently in so-called mourning 
pictures throughout the nineteenth century (({link] and [link]). 
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Similarly, young Abraham Lincoln (Henry Fonda) is seen visiting the grave 
of the woman he loved, Ann Rutledge, and talking out loud about his plans 
as if he were speaking with her ([link]). But the funereal imagery begins 
much earlier in Young Mr. Lincoln. The film opens with titles carved in 
stone very much like a gravestone. The shadow of willow branches cast on 
the stone heightens this effect ([link]). In She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, 
Captain Nathan Brittles (John Wayne) visits the grave of his wife and two 
children at the beginning of the film and again at the end. Though 
ostensibly in the Arizona desert, the scene evokes the more verdant setting 
of the mourning pictures through the looming shape of a butte, silhouetted 
in the background, which suggests the presence of a willow tree, and the 
officer's musings about his home "on the banks of the Wabash" ((Link]). 


Ford's appropriation and reinterpretation of all these scenes is a measure of 
his genius. He took images rich in connotations, familiar to his audience, 
and not only adapted them to anew medium, but also gave them a new 
range of meaning. By doing so, Ford not only enriched his films, he 
preserved and revitalized the conventions of nineteenth-century genre 
pictures. Put simply, he told their stories. Just as he told the story of The 
Spirit of ‘76, he told the stories of the women waiting by the shore, the 
stories of the men leaning back on the porch, the stories of the people 
gathered before the hearth. The stories he told answer the questions such 
pictures inevitably provoke: Who are these people? What kind of place is 
this? What are they doing? But Ford's real genius was in bringing all these 
separate stories together in order to tell a much larger story, his story. He 
did this most effectively in his western films where he brought genre 
pictures — non-western pictures — together with western pictures. 


Introduction to Ford's use of works by artists who depicted the "wild west" 
This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Like his films, the popular imagery that appealed to Ford falls into two 
categories, western and non-western. The western category easily evokes 
images of cowboys, Indians, and the cavalry; the non-western category can 
best be visualized by calling to mind, or looking at, prints published by 
Currier & Ives. Because of the predominance of New England scenes 
among Currier & Ives prints, this might be called the eastern category, but 
western and non-western have become the accepted terms for Ford's films. 
In any case, the difference between the two categories is certainly as sharp 
as the difference between East and West. In contrast to the rugged frontier 
life and often violent conflict to be seen in western pictures, non-western 
pictures depict the comforts and harmony of home. Women, children, and 
pets are well represented in contrast to the almost exclusively male 
population of western pictures, "men with bark on" as Remington called 
them.[footnote] Rather than riding, roping, and shooting, non-western 
pictures show quilting, fishing, and courting. In spite of these differences, 
Ford was able to bring western and non-western imagery together in his 
films. 

Frederic Remington, Men with Bark On (New York: Harper & Bros., 1900) 


In the same spirit that he called himself a director of westerns, Ford 
admitted his debt to western artists: 


"When I did She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, | tried to have the cameras 
photograph it as Remington would have sketched and painted it. It came out 
beautifully and was very successful in this respect, I think. When I did The 


Searchers, I used a Charles Russell motif. These were two of our greatest 
western artists, of course. [footnote |" 

Quoted in: Bill Libby, “The Old Wrangler Rides Again,” Cosmopolitan 
(March 1964) :14-21. 


When a subsequent interviewer touched on She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, Ford 
reiterated that he "tried to copy the Remington style there."/footnote] Ford 
was so successful at copying -as he himself put it - Remington that, after 
seeing the premier of the film in Philadelphia, James Warner Bellah, author 
of the stories on which the film was based, sent him a congratulatory wire 
saying, "You sure painted a Remington this time!"/footnote] There is a 
revealing irony in Bellah's compliment. When his story "Big Hunt" 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post it was illustrated with a painting by 
Harold Von Schmidt called Gun Runners, a picture of two white men 
selling rifles from the back of a wagon to Indians on horseback ([Link]). 
Ford recreated Von Schmidt's painting in She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, only 
changing daylight to dark ([link]). 

Peter Bogdanovich, John Ford (Berkeley: University of California, 1978), 
p. 87. 

James Warner Bellah, telegram to John Ford, October 1949. Ford Archive, 
Lilly Library. 


big Hunt By JAMES WARNER 


COMANCHES WITH RIFLES. 


SOMEWHERE ON THE PLAINS A RENEGADE WAS SUPPLYING THE 


they "Hl throw caution 


BELLAH 


SHARD KNEW HOW TO CATCH HIM, BUT THE PLAINS THEMSELVES PROVIDED THE THUNDER 


BRISK knuckle tattoo rattled the frame of 
/ the commanding officer's door. At the word, 
WM it opened to Lieutenant Pennell’s hand. 
“Mr. Rynders is here to see you, sir.”’ 
MacLerndon Alishard was still so murderously 
angry that there was no in his finger tips. He 
looked at his adjutant. “Is the surgeon set up and 
ready for us, Mr. Pennell?” 
Yes, sir.” 


Ross Pennell opened the door to the outer office, 
letting the commanding officer pass him. Then he 
followed on, skirting to his left to open the door to 
the veranda. 

Toucey Rynders, the Comanche agent, was lean- 
ing against the railing. He was a tall man with very 
tiny hands. Ben Oldroyd, the railroad's contract 
bunter, sat on the steps below him, hunched over his 
long-stemmed pipe, staring off toward the horizon 
dust smudges to the south and to the east. 

“Good morning, major,” the agent bowed. 

“Good morning, Mr. Rynders.”” 

“I was just leaving the South Branch store to go 


Fury still swirled crimson in tl 
but twenty-two years of discipline 
said, ‘You are probably aware, 4 
the garrison here at Fort Starke ha 
over two months?” 

Rynders’ eyebrows went up aliy 
at the store are eloquent testin 
major. Is that what you wishe 
me we 

“No.” Allshard shook his hes 
discuss the paymaster with you. 
this morning. Dead . . . and Ww 
Ben Oldroyd here brought him 


That the cable did not read "You sure painted a Von Schmidt this time," 
demonstrates that to Bellah, as to most people probably, all western pictures 
are Remingtons. But Ford's knowledge of western artists was not limited to 
Remington and Russell and Von Schmidt. When asked about his father's 
enthusiasm for Remington, his son Patrick Ford recalled, "My father kept a 
copy of a collection by Schreyvogel close by his bedside . . . he pored over 


it dreaming up action sequences for his films."/footnote] The collection 
Patrick Ford referred to was Charles Schreyvogel's 1909 book entitled My 
Bunkie and Other Pictures of Western Frontier Life.[ footnote] It is likely 


that Ford's familiarity with Remington came from a book as well. In his 
biography of his grandfather Dan Ford notes that when Ford was preparing 
She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, "he pored over the paintings of western artist 
Frederic Remington and carefully studied their hues, color tones, and 
treatments of western landscape."/footnote] Because there are no large 
public or private collections in California of Remington's paintings even 
today, Ford undoubtedly pored over reproductions in books and magazines. 
Fortunately for him, the J. B. Lippincott Company had published Harold 
McCracken's Frederic Remington: Artist of the Old West in 1947, only two 
years before She Wore a Yellow Ribbon went into production. The book 


appeared in time to have served as a guide for Fort Apache as well. 
McCracken's book included twenty-nine of Remington's line drawings, 
thirty-two color plates of his paintings, eight half- tone reproductions, and 
photographs of nine bronzes. The book also featured "A Bibliographic 
"Check List of Remingtoniana," as McCracken called it, "a complete 
record of Frederic Remington's pictures and the publications in which they 
have appeared." As for Russell's pictures, they were collected by a number 
of Ford's friends and associates in Hollywood, including his mentor, Harry 
Carey; the humorist Irvin Cobb, who wrote stories about the south on which 
Ford based a series of films; William S. Hart, the great star of silent 
westerns; and Will Rogers, who starred in two films Ford made. Russell 
himself wintered in Pasadena and knew many former cowhands who had 
gone to work in the movies. It is not inconceivable that Ford actually knew 
Russell, but in any case, he had ready access to Russell's pictures. Ford was 
disappointed that critics did not notice his efforts to photograph his films as 
Frederic Remington or Charles Schreyvogel might have sketched them. In 
fact, he complained that critics never commented on the photography of his 
films. "It is as if the visual effect were not important, which would make no 
sense at all," he said.[footnote] The visual effect was important to Ford 
however, and he repeatedly said so. He told another interviewer, "the simple 
fact is, my interest is pictorial." /footnote] 

Patrick Ford to William Howze, August 1983. 

Charles Schreyvogel, My Bunkie and Other Pictures of the Western 
Frontier (New York: Moffat, Yard, 1909) 

Ford, Pappy, p. 228. 

Libby, p.21. 

Larry Swindell, “Interview with John Ford,” Philadelphia Inquirer, 16 
September 1973. 


In the light of Ford's acknowledgement of his debt to Remington and 
Russell, and the emphasis he put on "the pictorial", the fact that no one has 
compared scenes from his films with pictures by those artists only 
reinforces his complaint that the visual effect is not important to critics. But 
even comparing pictures by these artists with scenes from his films does not 
account for The Spirit of '76. The appearance of this picture and many 
others like it -non-western images -in his films demonstrates that the range 
of Ford's pictorial interests went as far beyond Remington and Russell as 


the range of his films goes beyond westerns. Ford never said he tried to 
copy Currier & Ives, and if he pored over their prints while preparing one of 
his films, no one has recorded it. Nevertheless, his films are full of non- 
westem popular imagery. 


It should be emphasized that Ford only admitted that he tried to photograph 
as Remington would have sketched, that he tried to "capture Remington's 
colour and movement", as he said in the second interview. Capturing the 
color and movement of an artist's work is different from literally copying a 
picture, far more difficult and far more subtle. While some of the 
comparisons that follow will verge on copying, as Ford's versions of The 
Spirit of '76, The Gun Runners, and Laramie's Fort do, many more will be 
scenes in which Ford tried to capture color and movement, or even feeling. 


WESTERN PICTURES 


Western imagery has become so much apart of American mythology that it 
is surprising to realize it dates back little more than a hundred years. 
Pictures of cowboys, Indians, wagon trains, and the U.S. cavalry first 
appeared in popular magazines following the Civil War. Most of the 
magazines themselves had only made their appearance a decade earlier and 
many of them came later: Harper's Monthly in 1850, Harper's Weekly in 
1857 and The Atlantic the same year, Scribner's Monthly in 1870, followed 
by Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly in 1876, and Century in 1881. The cattle 
drives from which the cowboy himself sprang began in the late 1860s and 
the cattle boom they fed was over by 1890; the melodrama Scouts of the 
Prairie, probably the first to feature a cowboy character, made its premier in 
1872; the wild west shows, such as the Buffalo Bill Combination, began 
touring the country a year later; and Frederic Remington's first western 
illustration, redrawn by another artist, was published in 1882. Charles M. 
Russell gave up the cowboy life to devote himself full time to painting only 
in 1893, two years before John Ford was born.[footnote] Clearly, western 
imagery, and it is not going too far to say the iconography of the West, took 
hold quickly and still has a hold on the popular imagination. This survey of 
Ford's use of western imagery will focus on the three artists who have been 
most closely linked with his vision of the West, Charles M. Russell, Charles 
Schreyvogel, and Frederic Remington. 


For a detailed account of the evolution of cowboy imagery, see Lonn 
Taylor, The American Cowboy pp. 63-79 (Washington: American Folklife 
Center-Library of Congress, 1983), pp. 63-79. 


Charles M. Russell compositions Ford appropriated in his Western films 
This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Charles M. Russell 


Picture a party of Indians on horseback poised on a small hillock as if on a 
pedestal. The scrubby landscape of the far West stretches away behind them 
and in the distance a train of covered wagons can be seen making its way 
west. This is a composition that Russell used often, as for example 
Intercepted Wagon Train ({link]), Indians Scouting Buffalo ({link]), or 
Approach of the White Men ([link]). And this is the Russell motif, as Ford 
called it, that he used in The Searchers. The hillock provides a platform on 
which to elevate a rider or group of riders and give them a commanding 
view over a vast and often barren landscape. Ford not only copied this motif 
repeatedly in The Searchers ({link] and [link]), he also used it in She Wore a 
Yellow Ribbon ((link]) and Fort Apache ({link]). 


This may seem like a simple and obvious compositional device that any 
artist might have used, but Russell used it frequently while Remington and 
Schreyvogel never used it. The hillock facilitates at least three visual 
effects: it lends the figures heroic stature, literally putting them on a 
pedestal above eye level like an equestrian monument; it allows the camera 
to take in a wide view of the surrounding landscape, which would be lost if 
the figures stood on level ground and the camera was aimed upward to put 
them in heroic perspective; and it compresses distance, bringing the 
background and foreground together by eliminating the middle ground. 


Russell always used the hillock to compress distance, but the effect of 
compression could be radically different. In Intercepted Wagon Train 
({link]), the hillock cuts off the view of the middle distance, bringing the 
party of Indians mounted on it literally in contact with the distant line of 
wagons, and in Approach of the White Men ({link]), the hillock links the 
Indian scouts with the main body of warriors following them. Conversely, 
in Indians Sighting Buffalo ({link]), the hillock increases the apparent 
distance between the Indians and their quarry. Evidently at the edge of a 
cliff, the hillock cuts off the middle ground so completely that there seems 


to be no way for the hunters to reach the herd. This is a composition full of 
potential, with the figures in the foreground and the figures in the distance 
representing the opposite poles of an electrical circuit. The gap between 
them is charged, and the implication is that if it is bridged, the result could 
be destructive. While this motif might easily be used for other subjects, it 
seems especially appropriate to the West, where distances are vast and must 
be compressed and where there was so much potential for conflict. 


In She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, Ford used the hillock much as Russell did, to 
connect an embattled cavalry patrol with a rescue party ([link]), but in The 
Searchers, he used it to connect men with the landscape rather than with 
other men. In [link] and in [link], the hillock permitted Ford to silhouette 
riders against the open sky, monumentalizing them in a monumental 
landscape. 


Ford used this motif effectively in Fort Apache and She Wore a Yellow 
Ribbon where the stagecoach or cavalry patrol being searched for quickly 
comes into view, but in The Searchers, the composition encapsulates the 
story of the entire film, a man, silhouetted against the horizon, forever 
searching. In all its effects, the Russell hillock motif is appropriate to this 
film about a man's epic search for the band of Indians that massacred his 
brother and sister-in-law and kidnapped his two nieces, later killing one of 
them. The elevated pose is certainly appropriate for a man whose vengeful 
patience and determination set him above his neighbors, and the absence of 
any middle ground coincides with impossibly distant goal he set for 
himself. 


Charles Schreyvogel, primary source of Ford's cavalry charges 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Charles Schreyvogel 


Schreyvogel painted cavalry charges. My Bunkie, the book Ford kept by his 
bedside, is full of cavalry charges ([link], [link], [link]). There are many 
memorable cavalry charges in Ford's films; perhaps the most memorable 
are in Fort Apache and Rio Grande ([link], [link]), though they are also to 
be seen in Stagecoach, She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, and The Searchers. Ford 
evidently studied the pictures in the book carefully, but he used what he saw 
in Schreyvogel's pictures very selectively. 


‘HEH 


Schreyvogel created violent encounters between Indians and troopers using 
three compositional devices that paradoxically brought them to a dead 
standstill: the pyramid, the profile view, and foreshortening. One can trace 
pyramids, the most stable of compositions, in all of Schreyvogel's pictures: 
in The Lost Dispatches ([link]), the central figure, a mounted trooper 
reining his horse back, fills a triangular space marked by the horse's left 
hind foot, his right forefoot, and the trooper's upraised right hand, which 
holds a pistol at the apex; in How Kola ([link]), a fallen horse forms the 
base of a triangle while another horse, leaping toward the viewer, forms the 
apex. The horse and rider in the first picture are seen in profile, while the 
leaping horse in the second is foreshortened. The effect of both the profile 
view and of foreshortening, at least in Schreyvogel's paintings, is to flatten 
the figures and emphasize their two-dimensionality. His figures in profile 
look as if they had been cut out of paper and pasted on the canvas. His 
foreshortened figures, particularly an Indian in The Lost Dispatches and a 
trooper in How Kola who appear to be aiming their guns directly at the 
viewer, draw attention to the difficulty of representing three dimensions in 
two. As if to overcome the flat and static elements of his pictures, 
Schreyvogel filled them with figures in action. Competing with the central 
figures in both How Kola and The Lost Dispatches, there appear to be 
dozens of other troopers and warriors riding, running, shooting, and falling. 
All are painted in such detail and with such skill that they could be cut into 


many separate small pictures. Unfortunately, once all the small pictures 
become obvious, the overall composition seems to fall apart like a fractured 
mirror. 


Ford simplified Schreyvogel's compositions. Where Schreyvogel filled his 
paintings with details that compete for the viewer's attention, Ford singled 
out one figure and focused on him, the officer with his saber thrust forward 
in Fort Apache, for example ({link]), or the sergeant in Rio Grande ((link]). 
In general, it seems that Ford took details such as these from Schreyvogel's 
pictures, but not complete compositions. One reason might be that through 
editing, Ford was able to create the sort of intensity Schreyvogel could only 
achieve by crowding his canvas with figures. On the other hand, if Ford had 
filled the screen with figures engaged in battle, it would not be possible for 
the viewer of the film to study each of them separately as someone looking 
at pictures in a book can. Ford recognized this essential difference between 
the way one experiences images in a film and in a book and took it into 
account when he copied figures from Schreyvogel's pictures. 


Frederic Remington, Ford's favorite artist 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Remington 


Ford took more from Remington than from Schreyvogel or Russell. 
Remington had more to offer. His pictures provided Ford not only with 
"color and movement," as Ford put it, but also with specific gestures. For 
example, in She Wore a Yellow Ribbon a cavalry officer, played by John 
Wayne, writes an order to a subordinate. He supports the scrap of paper he 
uses on a trooper's back ({link]). This gesture recreates the way Remington 
depicted himself in a pen and ink drawing titled Method of Sketching at San 
Carlos ({link]). 
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Frederic Remington. “Method of Sketching Among Indians.” Century 38 (July, 1889): 398. 
Amon Carter Museum Collection. 


While Method of Sketching is not reproduced in McCracken's book, it is 
included in the Check List. The picture was published in the July 1889 issue 
of Century magazine, on page 398, to illustrate an article titled "On the 
Indian Reservations," which Remington also wrote. The article would have 
been of interest to Ford since it describes life on an army post much like 
Ford's Fort Starke. But going beyond specific gestures, Remington's work 
demonstrates two devices Ford used very effectively: diagonal composition 
and repetition. Remington's color and movement can best be appreciated by 
examining Cavalry Charge on the Southern Plains ([link]); his use of 
diagonals and repetition can be seen in that picture and in three quite 
different pictures, The Quest ([link]), Through the Smoke Sprang the 
Daring Young Soldier ([link]), and Cavalryman's Breakfast on the Plains 
({link]).Ford created scenes similar to these last three pictures in Fort 
Apache ([link]), and in She Wore a Yellow Ribbon ([link], [link]). 
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The Cavalry Charge ({link]) captures all the color and movement one could 
want. At least sixteen cavalrymen charge across the canvas with their 
pistols drawn. The sky is an intense blue, the troopers' uniforms are a 
deeper blue ornamented with gold, the horses are copper-colored, and the 
prairie grass is green. The horses' manes and tails stream behind them, and 
the wind folds the brim of the leading rider's hat back on the crown. The 
sun throws the horses' straining muscles in bold relief and strikes flecks of 
golden stubble in the shadows, creating an illusion of agitated motion. 


While all of Remington's pictures share some of the color of The Cavalry 
Charge, few depict as much motion. Through the Smoke Sprang the Daring 
Young Soldier , The Quest, and Cavalryman's Breakfast on the Plains are 
more representative of his work. There is little action in these pictures. 


troopers kneeling behind an embankment and firing into a cloud of smoke; 
The Quest shows a column of cavalrymen riding slowly through a dust 
storm; Cavalryman's Breakfast on the Plains shows several small groups of 
troopers gathered around cooking fires. Though they depict little action, 
these pictures are visually active because Remington used diagonal 
composition and repetition. Diagonal lines suggest movement. They lead 
the eye back into the picture, like railroad tracks: back along the column of 
riders in The Quest, or in a similar scene from Fort Apache ([link]); back 
along the embankment in Through the Smoke Sprang the Daring Young 
Soldier , or in a similar scene from She Wore a Yellow Ribbon ((link]); and 
back along the line of cooking fires in Cavalryman's Breakfast, and in a 
similar scene, again from She Wore a Yellow Ribbon ([link]). 


Repetition in painting is a precursor to motion picture photography; in both 
media it is an economical way to create an impression of a large number of 
figures with only a few, or to give the viewer a lot of information about one 
figure in a short time. Remington repeated gestures, postures, figures, and 
groups in his pictures. In Cavalry Charge he repeated the upraised pistols, in 


kneeling posture of the troopers, in The Quest he repeated the figures of the 
mounted troopers, and in Cavalryman's Breakfast he repeated the groups 
gathered around the cooking fires. The economy and the cinematic effect of 
repetition can be clearly seen in The Cavalry Charge. The leading rider, 
with upraised pistol, is painted in great detail; for those following him, 
Remington only had to indicate the upraised pistol with a few economical 
strokes and leave it to the viewer to fill in all the details. Ford obviously 
loved this sort of economy. He filled up large spaces with only a few figures 


({link]) and Cavalryman's Breakfast on the Plains ({link]). 


The cinematic effect occurs as the eye travels along the diagonal in Cavalry 
Charge and similar pictures. The leading rider and the two riders to his left, 
somewhat behind him, can be seen as the same rider at three sequential 
moments, like individual frames from Edward Muybridge's sequential 
photographs of animals in motion ((link]). 


The sequential views give an impression of motion, but they also stop 
motion so that the figures can be analyzed in detail. Paradoxically, film, 
which is in motion, cannot be stopped. There is only a moment in which to 
examine most scenes, to take in the setting, the action, and the dialog. Ford 
understood this problem, and used repetition to overcome it. The scene 
from She Wore a Yellow Ribbon that resembles Cavalryman's Breakfast on 
the Plains lasts only a moment, but it is immediately comprehensible 
because the grouping of the men around the cooking fire in the foreground 
is clearly repeated in the background. Ford saw more than these 
compositional devices in Remington's pictures, however. Through 
Remington's eyes he saw the experience of cavalrymen in the West. He 
understood that while a bugle call conjures up images like Cavalry Charge, 


life of the cavalry trooper was more like Cavalryman's Breakfast on the 
Plains, or The Quest. The enemy the cavalry sought was elusive. 
Remington himself never witnessed a battle in all the time he accompanied 


cavalry patrols in the West.[footnote] Even in Cavalry Charge and Through 
the Smoke Sprang the Daring Young Soldier no enemy is visible. Unlike 
Schreyvogel's pictures, where every trooper or warrior meets an opponent, 
Remington's pictures are not about encounters so much as they are about 
pursuit and the routine of pursuit which is often inaction rather than action. 
In those moments of inaction Ford was able to answer the questions one 
might ask about the men depicted in Cavalryman's Breakfast on the Plains, 
questions the excitement of Cavalry Charge does not permit: Who are these 
men? What are they talking about? Where have they been and where are 
they going? Ford's cavalry films explore this quality of Remington's 
pictures even when the composition owes little or nothing directly to 
Remington. 

Ben Marchant Vorpahl, Frederic Remington and the West (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1978) . 


Ford looked to western artists as much for the iconic value of their pictures 
as for what they could show him about the composition of action scenes. He 
was painting Remingtons, as James Warner Bellah might put it - even when 
he was in fact painting Von Schmidts or Russells or Schreyvogels -, because 
these artists had in effect created the popular image of the West in all its 
dimensions: the West of the cowboy, the Indian, the trapper, and the cavalry. 
What he saw in their pictures he adapted to the medium of film and to his 
own vision, creating images equal to and often surpassing those that 
influenced him. 


Introduction to Ford's post WWII westerns 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Fort Apache, the first of John Ford's so-called cavalry trilogy, has often 
been interpreted as a variation on the legend of the Custer massacre, but 
viewing it with Ford's use of popular imagery in mind demonstrates that the 
film has quiet a different character.[footnote] A study of the popular 
imagery in the film reveals a number of oversights in the usual 
interpretation. First of all, the film is not about Custer, but more 
significantly it is not even primarily what might be called a boots and 
saddles movie; in visual terms, there is more of Currier & Ives in the film 
than Frederic Remington, it is more non-western than western. 

Custer interpretations of the film are offered in the following works: 
McBride and Wilmington, p. 97; Sarris, p. 125; Jean Roy, Pour John 
Ford (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1976) p. 54; Anderson, p. 123; George 
N. Fenin and William K. Everson, The Western (New York: The Orion 
Press, 1962, Penguin Books revised edition, 1977), p. 16. 


Ford made six western films between 1946, when he returned from World 
War II, and 1950. The first of these, My Darling Clementine (1946), 
fulfilled Ford's contract with Twentieth Century-Fox studios and Darryl F. 
Zanuck, who supervised that film very closely. Ford directed the other five, 
beginning with Fort Apache in 1948, for Argosy Pictures, the company he 
and his friend Merian C. Cooper had organized immediately after the war. 
In addition to Fort Apache, the Argosy westerns included Three Godfathers 
(1948), She Wore a Yellow Ribbon (1949), Wagon Master (1950), and Rio 
Grande (1950). Argosy also produced The Fugitive (1947) and The Quiet 
Man in 952 before Cooper left to join Cinerama, effectively dissolving the 
company. 


The Argosy westerns, and particularly the so-called cavalry trilogy (Fort 
Apache, She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, and Rio Grande), distilled Ford's own 
wartime experience.|[footnote] In 1940 Ford had organized a group of 
Hollywood writers, cameramen, and technicians, nearly all of whom had 
worked with him at one time or another, into a volunteer unit that became 
known as the Navy Field Photographic Reserve. Ford and his unit were 
assigned to William Donovan's Office of Strategic Services. Working 
outside the usual military chain of command and in small groups, members 
of the Field Photographic Reserve became an effective tool for propaganda 
and intelligence gathering. At Donovan's request, they made film reports on 
the Panama Canal's defenses, the British campaign in India, and other 
theaters of war. Ford's most rewarding projects for Donovan were The 
Battle of Midway (1942), and December 7th (1943), documentary films that 
received Academy Awards. He was awarded a Purple Heart for a wound he 
received while filming in the Pacific. Perhaps his most challenging 
assignment came when Donovan put Ford in charge of Allied photography 
for the invasion of Europe. Ford's relationship with Donovan did not end 
with the war however. Donovan and two other former O.S.S. officers were 
three of the principal investors in Argosy films. 

Ford, Pappy, pp. 135-203. 


Patriotism, valor, duty, and the qualities embraced by the term esprit de 
corps characterize Ford's experiences in the war. These are inspirational 
qualities, the sort that are instilled by great and unambiguous causes. With 
the end of the war, patriotism, valor, duty, and esprit de corps became the 
stuff of nostalgia, to be sought in the past. Undoubtedly one manifestation 
of this nostalgia was the publication of Harold McCracken's Frederic 
Remington: Artist of the Old West with its pictures of men who embodied 
all those qualities. Another was the publication in Saturday Evening Post of 
a series of stories about the frontier cavalry by James Warner Bellah. The 
first of these appeared in the issue of February 22, 1947. Titled "Massacre," 
it became the basis of the screenplay for Ford's Fort Apache. Ford 
developed She Wore a Yellow Ribbon and Rio Grande from other stories in 
the series. 


In the ambiguity of the post war period, more complex issues arose and 
found their way into films too. As George Fenin and William Everson say 


in their history of western films, 


"The western was by no means immune to these influences, and three new 
elements made their bow in the genre as a result of the postwar gloom and 
"psychology" that settled on American films. They were, in order of 
appearance, sex, neuroses, and a racial conscience.[ footnote |" 

Fenin and Everson, p. 265. 


Ford's first film for Argosy, The Fugitive - "the flight of a priest through a 
police state, paralleled with that of a wanted criminal", as Peter 
Bogdanovich summarized it -embodied some of the post war gloom and 
psychology.[footnote] Unfortunately it was a commercial failure that 
threatened Argosy's survival. Ford returned to westerns, to save his 
company according to his biographers, although Fort Apache was being 
planned even before The Fugitive had been completed.[footnote] These 
were not psychological westerns, but westerns that expressed the virtues of 
patriotism, valor, and duty blended with the virtues of hearth and home. 
Bogdanovich, p. 138. 

Dan Ford mentions the impact of the failure of The Fugitive on Argosy on 
page 213, Andrew Sinclair on page 140. Lyle Wheeler, art director for 
Twentieth Century-Fox said in a telephone converstion that Ford had the set 
for My Darling Clementine built, with Fox’s money, so that it could easily 
be converted into Fort Apache, saving Argosy the expense. 


The Argosy westerns represent an extraordinary period in Ford's career. He 
was working for himself, without studio interference, but with supportive 
colleagues and crew members and the actors of the so-called John Ford 
Stock Company. He was working in a genre that he had mastered as a 
young man and that he had revitalized in 1939 when he made Stagecoach. 
And he was working in a location that would forever after be associated 
with his films, Monument Valley. 


Sources for Ford's "Cavalry trilogy:" The Saturday Evening Post and James 
Warner Bellah 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


The stories that inspired the cavalry trilogy were well suited to Ford's kind 
of filmmaking. At a time when every issue of The Saturday Evening Post 
carried one or more anxious reports on the aftermath of World War II, the 
cold war, and the realignment of Europe, James Warner Bellah's terse 
stories about Indian-fighting cavalrymen offered the fictional certainties of 
the past. Here is a passage from "Massacre" that expresses Bellah's brand of 
heroism: 


"It's not always in the book. It's a hundred thousand years. It's a heritage 
and a curse and the white man's burden. It's Cannae and Agincourt and 
Wagram and Princeton, and it's the shambles of Shiloh. With Flint Cohill it 
was thirty-one men on a hogbacked ridge and the thought in his angry mind 
that he'd never live now to be a general officer, but he'd die the best damned 
first lieutenant of cavalry that the world could find to do the job that 
morning! [footnote ]" 

James Warner Bellah, “Massacre,” The Saturday Evening Post February 27, 
1947. 


Bellah published seven stories about Lieutenant Cohill and the other men of 
Fort Stark, Major Allshard, Captain Nathan Brittles, Lieutenant Ross 
Pennell, Sergeant Tyree, Trooper Hockbauer, and Rynders, the Indian 
Agent. They would all have been well known to Ford's audience even 
though he assigned some of them slightly different roles when he adapted 
Bellah's stories to film. Some adjustment was necessary. Bellah's stories 
were short, typically six thousand words, less than two full magazine pages 
omitting the advertising and illustrations. The illustrations however were 


essential. Bellah's most vivid descriptions focused on the sort of things that 
could not be easily visualized, the smell of men and horses and saddle 
leather baking in the desert sun, for example. He could be gruesomely 
explicit in his descriptions of scalping or Indian torture - "But neither the 
shot nor the scalping killed him, for there is soot in the lungs. He was still 
breathing when they built afire on him",| footnote] - but he generally 
refrained from detailed accounts of battle and resorted to metaphor - 
"Coming down like an avalanche from the darkness, leaving nothing behind 
but the wail of savage women” .[footnote | 

Bellah, “Big Hunt,” p. 23. I 

Bellah, “Mission with No Record,” p. 142. 


When "Massacre" appeared in The Saturday Evening Post, it was 
illustrated, like all of Bellah's stories, with a painting by Harold Von 
Schmidt. In this case, Von Schmidt's picture seems to depict the massacre of 
the title ({link]). Ford recreated Von Schmidt's picture with remarkable 
fidelity in the film ({link]). 


A cavalry officer - Colonel Thursday in the film, Major Thursday in the 
story - stands erect with his back to the flag and carefully aims his pistol at 
the Indians charging his position on horseback. Other soldiers, some 
standing, some kneeling, some sitting as if wounded, and some lying dead 
are gathered around him. Both the illustration and the scene in the film 


recall countless pictures of Custer's Last Stand, but the impression that 
either the story or the film has anything to do with Custer can be disposed 
of through simple iconographical analysis. 


Custer's Last Stand has been the subject of more than eight hundred 
paintings.[footnote] Perhaps the best known is Cassilly Adams's Custer's 
Last Fight ({link]), which was reproduced in the thousands and distributed 
to taverns around the country by the Anheuser-Busch Brewing company 
beginning in 1896, the year after Ford was born. 

Don Russell Custer’s Last (Fort Worth: Amon Carter Museum, 1968), p. 3. 


It is easy to imagine that one of those prints hung in Ford's father's saloon in 
Portland, Maine. That picture, like its many cousins, depicts essentially the 
same scene as the Von Schmidt illustration. However, there is one 
particularly significant difference between the Adams print and Von 
Schmidt's painting: in the Adams print, Custer wears a fringed buckskin 
jacket, whereas Thursday wears a regulation cavalry blouse. In fact, 
Thursday's uniform is correct in every detail. Thursday is nothing like the 
legendary Custer in dress or in manner. Thursday, who told his lieutenants 
that "a little more military dignity and decorum out here, and a little less 
cowboy manners and dress, will engender a lot more respect for the Army", 
would have disapproved of Custer's flamboyance in dress as well as his 
reckless daring in battle. 


Although the words "Custer is dead," intoned by the narrator at the 
beginning of She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, the second film in the trilogy, 
renew the urge to identify Thursday with Custer, this is offset by the 
discovery that Von Schmidt titled his painting 1hQ Fetterman Massacre. 
[footnote] The Fetterman Massacre, which took place in 1866, ten years 
before the battle of the Little Big Horn, seems to be a more likely 
inspiration for Bellah's story than the Custer massacre. Like the actual 
sequence of events of that led to Custer's last stand, the truth about the 
Fetterman massacre is so obscured by conflicting testimony that the 
storyteller has considerable freedom. Nevertheless, historians seem to agree 
that a small party of Indians drew Fetterman's command into a carefully 
planned ambush, a tactic similar to that employed by the Indians in Bellah's 
story and in the film. 

The painting is reproduced in full color along with several other paintings 
that were used to illustrate stories in The Saturday Evening Post and other 
magazines in The Western Art of Harold Von Schmidt, with an introduction 
by Walt Reed (New York: Bantam Books, A Peacock Press/Bantam Book, 
1976), ill. 23. 


Massacre purports to tell the "real" story of a painting that inaccurately 
depicts "Major Thursday, empty gun in hand, dying gloriously with what is 
left of Company B, in an attempt to rally and save the colors". The real 
story is that Major Thursday, newly appointed commander of Fort Apache, 
led his men into a fatal trap against the advice of his more experienced 
officers, and when his folly had taken its toll, committed suicide. "For the 
good of the service," a surviving officer described the scene in heroic terms 
to the artist who depicted Thursday bravely defending the colors. 


A painting of Thursday's Charge, similarly "accurate in every detail," is 
mentioned at the conclusion of Fort Apache, though it is not shown. Ford 
made Thursday true to the character in the story, though Ford allowed him 
dignity of actually dying with his men, defending the colors. But the film is 
not about Thursday's pride, ambition, and folly, it is not about a massacre, it 
is, as the title says, about Fort Apache. Or as Ford told Frank S. Nugent, his 
collaborator and screenwriter for the film, it is about 


". . what it was like at a Cavalry post, remote, people with their own 
personal problems, over everything the threat of Indians, of death. 
[footnote ]" 

Frank S. Nugent, quoted in Lindsay Anderson About John Ford (London: 
Plexus Publishing, 1981, first McGraw-Hill paperback edition, 1983), p. 
242. 


The action of the film, as it is usually viewed, can be told succinctly. 
Colonel Thursday (Henry Fonda), newly appointed commander, arrives at 
the Fort with his daughter Philadelphia (Shirley Temple). Lieutenant 
Michael O'Rourke (John Agar), a recent graduate of West Point arrives at 
the same time. Michael and Phil, as she is called, are immediately drawn to 
each other. Thursday, who distinguished himself in the Civil War and later 
enjoyed several prize assignments in Europe, considers Fort Apache a 
contemptible outpost. He not only regards his officers and men as 
inadequate, he dismisses the Apaches as "mere digger Indians", inadequate 
opponents for an officer who seeks glory in battle. 


Thursday moves quickly to assume command without seeking the opinions 
or advice of the more experienced men at the fort. He reassigns staff 
officers and troop commanders and insists on strict adherence to regulations 
in dress and behavior. When Cochise (Miguel Inclan), who had escaped 
from the near-by reservation, agrees to discuss terms for his return, 
Thursday seizes the opportunity to attack. The Indians lay a trap and the 
massacre of Thursday and most of his command ensues. Michael survives 
to marry Phil, and Captain York (John Wayne), who warned Thursday not 
to attack, also survives to take command of Fort Apache. York, like the 
officer in Bellah's story, upholds the honor of the Cavalry by telling 
newspapermen that "no man died more gallantly" than Colonel Thursday. 


The core image of Ford's Fort Apache: the hearth scene 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


This way of looking at Fort Apache takes in a number of scenes already 
linked to western imagery, including the march ([link]), the cavalry charge 
({link]), and Russell-like knoll compositions ({link]), but none of "what it 
was like at a Cavalry post." Ford presents the daily life of Fort Apache in a 
series of introductions. Philadelphia is introduced to the West and to the life 
of an army wife ([link]); Michael introduces himself to Colonel Thursday 
({link]), and is in turn introduced to Phil ([link]); Thursday introduces 
himself to the post and his fellow officers ({link]); Michael is introduced to 
the privileges and duties of an officer; a group of recruits, in a comic scene, 
is introduced to the rigors of army drill and to their horses. The visual 
significance of these introductions to daily life at Fort Apache is that many 
of them take place in hearth-like settings. Four are especially prominent, 
Ma Breen's, Thursday's quarters, the O'Rourke's, and the Collingwood's. 
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Genre paintings that could have influenced key hearth scenes in Fort 
Apache 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


MA BREEN'S 


The stage carrying Phil and her father stops at Ma Breen's, the end of the 
line, thirty miles from Fort Apache. Inside, they find a setting similar to that 
of Krimmel's Dance in a Country Tavern ([link]). A bar stands in one 
corner, and opposite it, there is a crude table and a bench ({link]). 


Colonel Thursday asks if there is a rig for hire to take them on to the fort. 
"Nothing fit for the likes o'the lady", Ma Breen replies, drawing attention to 


the contrast between her own plain dress and Phil's elegant travelling 
costume ([link]). 


The meeting of old and young, and rich and poor in scenes like this is often 
pointed to by art historians as evidence of the essentially democratic nature 
of genre painting. However it is interpreted, it is certainly another 
characteristic Ford’s scenes share with genre painting. Ma admires Phil's 
stylish hat. "Is it from St. Louis?,"” she asks, as if that midwestern city were 
the center of fashion and taste. "It's from Boston", Phil tells her. "Boston, 
Massachusetts?" Ma asks, with delight and awe equally mixed in her voice. 
Phil hands her the hat to try on while the stable hand watches from behind 
the bar ({link]). Ma takes the hat as if it embodied all that Boston signified - 
not only fashion, but probably friends and loved ones too - and puts it on as 
if it might magically transform this stagecoach stop into a lace-curtain 
parlor. The result is comic - she puts it on backwards ([link]) - but also 
touching, because it suggests just how remote this place is from all Phil's 
hat symbolizes. 


This may seem like a lot of symbolism for Phil's hat to carry in addition to 
all its flowers and ribbons, but in genre painting such symbolism is not 
unusual and not always so easy to interpret. Thomas Hovenden's Bringing 
Home the Bride ({link]) and Eastman Johnson's The New Bonnet ([Link]) 


are just two examples of hearth pictures in which a hat is the center of 
attention. 


Hovenden's bride stands in the middle of a comfortable parlor wearing a 
decorated hat that increases her already considerable stature. She towers 
over everyone in the room: a young girl seated in the window, an old man 
who sits in a Windsor chair facing her, the elderly maid who takes her 
cloak, and in the background, the groom, presumably, who stoops so a 
young woman can whisper in his ear. The bride's hat is as much the object 
of everyone’s attention as the bride herself. It seems to be perched on her 
head is such away that the slightest disapproval will topple it. 


The hat in Johnson's painting is also the object of scrutiny. One woman, 
rather finely dressed, holds the new bonnet aloft for a more plainly dressed 
woman to admire. The second woman seems to reserve her judgment by not 
turning toward the hat, but only looking over her shoulder at it. On the left 
side of the painting, a man sits before the hearth with his back to the women 
and the hat. His forearms rest on his knees and his hands are spread apart as 
if he is measuring some enigmatic dimension of the hat. 


Compared with the hats in these pictures, Phil's plays the unambiguous 
roles of a token of friendship and an artifact of civilization, but it is a role 
consistent with the conventions of genre painting. There can be no doubt 
Ford understood the conventional and symbolic potential of hats, because 
other hats also have roles to play in the film. On his first patrol, Thursday 
demonstrates his concern for "military dress and decorum" by ordering the 
troopers to reshape and crease their hats as fedoras. He himself wears an 
unusual kepi with a neck cloth, the sort of hat the French Foreign Legion 
always wears in films. At the end of the film, as several critics have noticed, 
Captain York puts on a similar hat, which seems to symbolize Thursday's 
legacy of discipline and decorum. The significance hats will have in the 
film however, is signaled by the prominent role of Phil's hat in the genre- 
like setting of Ma Breen's. 


THE O'ROURKE'S QUARTERS 


When Michael O'Rourke meets Colonel Thursday and his daughter 
Philadelphia at Ma Breen's, he is not merely on his way to Fort Apache, he 
is on his way home. His father is Sergeant Major of Fort Apache and his 
mother is accorded similar status among the women of the fort. As one 
army wife says, "in times of trouble we always call on Mrs. O'Rourke". The 
O'Rourke home displays all the features of a well-furnished hearth scene, 
which have been described, and Michael's homecoming evokes all the 
sentimental qualities of the hearth. Before going in, Michael looks through 
the window and sees his father sitting at a table, reading the Bible by the 
light of a kerosene lamp ([link]). The lamp, the table, and even the bible can 
all be found in Currier & Ives's print Old Age ({link]), and through the 
window, one can see visitors arriving, like Michael, unsuspected by the old 
couple who sit in their chairs by the hearth. Michael's reunion with his 
parents is one of the most touching sequences in the film ({Link]). 


Though his father cannot lift Michael up in greeting, like the father in 
Currier & Ives's Middle Age, he does embrace his son, shake his hand, and 
take a playful swipe at him, gestures of affection that substitute for lifting 
him up. In this room, domestic manners take precedence over military 
protocol. When Colonel Thursday, who orders Michael not to see Phil, 
finds her there later and tells her to leave, Sergeant O'Rourke reminds 
Thursday that he is uninvited and that neither military protocol nor good 
manners give him right to issue any orders under the sergeant's roof ({link]). 
Mrs. O'Rourke pointedly but cordially asks Thursday for his hat, which he 
had neglected to remove. 


THURSDAY'S QUARTERS 


In contrast to the physical and emotional warmth of the O'Rourke home, 
Thursday's quarters are cold and bare. The morning after arriving at the fort, 
Phil wakes up in an unfurnished loft. She calls for her father, but he is out 
and she is alone, unlike Michael who found a warm greeting and a warm 
hearth waiting for him. Downstairs, she finds their travelling bags piled up 
in the middle of a room of roughly the same dimensions as the O'Rourke's 
parlor, but with none of its grace ([Link]). 


She makes a few half-hearted efforts to unpack but gives up and sits down 
abruptly on a trunk. Seized by an inspiration, she runs to Mrs. Collingwood, 
wife of Major Collingwood, who takes everything in hand. When Thursday 
returns that evening, the room has been transformed thanks to the 
generosity of other women at the fort. A portrait hangs over the mantel, a 
small piano stands in one corner, there is a round table in the center of the 
room, and what appears to be a comfortable chair by the fire. However, as 
Philadelphia points out each item to her father and tells him who loaned it 
to them, the room takes on a second-hand, impersonal feeling. This is not a 
true hearth and it is little better furnished than it was unfurnished. When 
Thursday sits in the chair, it collapses with him, a lack of physical support 
that parallels the room's lack of emotional support. 


COLLINGWOOD'S QUARTERS 


When Philadelphia rushes into Mrs. Collingwood's parlor, she is 
momentarily speechless ({link]). 
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"What a beautiful sideboard!" she exclaims, "and those candlesticks!""My 
aunt Martha's. ..she left me the candlesticks", Mrs. Collingwood tells her. 
"They're lovely, everything is", Phil replies. Phil's description of Thursday's 
quarters, the lack of running water, her need for help, and the fact that their 
"things" have not yet arrived, makes it clear what an accomplishment it is to 
have a home like Mrs. Collingwood's or the O’ Rourke’s' at Fort Apache. 
That evening, at a dinner in Michael O'Rourke's honor, the Collingwood's 
quarters glow with candlelight reflected from crystal and silver. 


These hearths are more than mere settings, each possesses a distinct 
character, and they can be said to have roles in the film. Except for Ma 
Breen's, each hearth appears twice: the O'Rourke's first appears for 
Michael's homecoming and later for Thursday's confrontation with Michael; 
Thursday's is presented bare and then furnished; and the Collingwood’s' is 
first seen when Phil runs there for advice in the morning and again that 
night when she interrupts the dinner party. 


An analysis of the time given to hearth scenes in Fort Apache 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range of sources 
in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of images based on the 
conventions of American genre painting and the paintings of western artists Frederic 
Remington and Charles M. Russell, particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No 
previous work has recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which 
is documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study of 
influence. 


Genre painting-inspired hearth scenes like these occupy a significant portion of the 
running time of Fort Apache in spite of the emphasis critics have given to the massacre. 
Genre scenes account for nearly half of the film's sequences as the following table 
demonstrates. The table enumerates thirty-one sequences or scenes and notes the time 
each starts and its duration. The start time is expressed in hours, minutes, and seconds 
from the beginning of the film; the duration is expressed in minutes and decimal 
fractions of minutes. Scene 6 for example, Michael's homecoming, which was 
described above, starts approximately thirteen minutes and thirty-five seconds into the 
film and lasts almost two minutes (1.92). The asterisk denotes that it is a genre 
painting-inspired scene. 
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The sixteen genre-inspired scenes account for slightly more than an hour of a two-hour 
film, and represent much of what Ford added to Bellah's short adventure story. In Ma 
Breen's, in Thursday's quarters, in the O’ Rourke’s' and the Collingwood’s' quarters, and 
in post headquarters, Ford accomplished his goal of showing what life was like at a 
Cavalry post through genre imagery. The following summary attempts to observe the 
balance between western and non-western imagery. 


Because so much of the film has a genre painting quality, the title-sequence performs a 
significant function in Fort Apache. In effect, the title sequence promises that this film 
will be about Indians and the cavalry. The titles begin as a mounted bugler, in 
silhouette, rides into the frame and raises his instrument to his lips. The music begins 
with this bugle call while Merian C. Cooper's and John Ford's names are superimposed 
over a wider shot of the bugler with one of the pinnacles of Monument Valley 
silhouetted beside him. The shot of the bugler dissolves immediately into a shot of a 
long line of Apache warriors riding right-to-left down a desert slope. The music takes 
on a threatening Indian cadence reinforced with tom-toms and the main title, "Fort 
Apache," appears superimposed over the Indians. This is followed by five shots of 
cavalry troopers, reminiscent of Remington's paintings Pony Tracks in the Buffalo 
Trails or The Quest, as the music switches to a rendition of "She Wore a Yellow 
Ribbon." As this tune, which blends the traditions of the cavalry with conventional 
romantic ballads, ends, the scene changes to a military ball, the men in dress uniforms, 
their arms linked with their dancing partners, proceeding four abreast toward the 
camera in time to a grand march tune. It is over this scene that the credit "Suggested by 
the story 'Massacre' by James Warner Bellah" appears. The grand march dissolves to a 
shot of a vast desert landscape; in the middle distance, two horsemen gallop through the 
sand. This shot dissolves to an ominously close and low angle view of Indian warriors 
riding toward the camera, a scene that imitates Harold Von Schmidt's illustration for 
another Bellah story "The Last Fight" (fig. 111), and this dissolves to the opening shot 
of the film, another vast landscape marked by the pinnacles of Monument Valley. At the 
foot of the pinnacles, a stagecoach bumps over a rough and dusty road. 


The Indians, who occupy such a privileged position in the titles - first, after the 
masthead-like bugler, and last - do not appear in the film until scene 18, which begins 
almost an hour later. Even then, they appear only in a relatively minor skirmish, not in 
the overwhelming numbers seen in the titles. Those Indians, the Indians of the 
massacre, do not appear until scene 28, over an hour and a half into the film. Most of 
the final half hour of the film does fulfill the titles' promised confrontation between the 
cavalry and the Apaches. This section of the film, which combines Schreyvogel and 
Remington with Ford's own pictorial sense, begins with scene 26 when the troops ride 
out of the fort to meet Cochise, and ends with scene 30 as the dust from the departing 
Indian ponies obscures the bodies of Thursday and his men. But this is a long-awaited 
battle scene and even its length - the massacre itself lasts eleven minutes - and its 
privileged position at the end of the film does not diminish the impact of all that has 
gone before. 


The genre painting character of the film becomes evident in scene 3, just five minutes 
after the very first frame. This is the interior of Ma Breen's where Philadelphia and Ma 
perform their hat ritual, where Michael O'Rourke and Philadelphia first meet, and 
where Thursday demonstrates his condescension toward the young Lieutenant. This 
scene lasts almost five minutes, as long as everything that precedes it; only six scenes 


in the entire film are longer, including the massacre. The duration of this scene, which 
is so much like a painting by John Lewis Krimmell brought to life, and its placement, 
interrupts the cavalry-Indian opposition implied in the titles, and in its place initiates an 
opposition between Thursday and O'Rourke, which develops into an opposition 
between Thursday and all of Fort Apache. 


From the stagecoach stop, Philadelphia and Thursday proceed to Fort Apache in the 
coach that had been sent to pick up Lieutenant O'Rourke. Because Indians had cut the 
telegraph wires no one at the fort knew of Thursday's arrival. As Lieutenant O'Rourke 
rides alongside the coach, Philadelphia contrives to observe his reflection in the mirror 
of her dressing case after her father makes it clear he disapproves of her interest in him. 
In the oval frame of the mirror, O'Rourke's image literally becomes a picture. The 
coach arrives at Fort Apache late that night, during a dance in honor of George 
Washington. The dance stops and the men come to attention as Thursday enters. This 
room, with a portrait of Washington above the mantelpiece, is also evocative of a hearth 
and the dance is photographed in away that recalls the pictures on nineteenth-century 
sheet music. Thursday introduces himself, still rather peevish that his arrival was 
unexpected and that the dance is not in his honor. Philadelphia however joins the dance, 
only pausing to hand Thursday her hat for safekeeping, a gesture he does not appreciate 
as much as Ma Breen did. From the dance, the scene changes to the O'Rourke quarters 
and Michael's homecoming, a scene that ends when Sergeant Major O'Rourke steps 
outside to leave Michael with his mother. His fellow sergeants join him to celebrate 
Michael's return with a drink at the sutler's store. 


The next morning the report of a cannon as the colors are raised and the sound of 
reveille awaken Philadelphia in the bare, dormer-like loft of their quarters. She goes to 
the balcony and observes the beautifully choreographed activity on the parade ground: 
teams of horses led from the stables at a gallop, wagons passing back and forth, men 
mounted and on foot going in every direction. One of these men is Michael O'Rourke 
walking purposefully toward Thursday's quarters. Philadelphia greets him from the 
balcony and comes down the outside stairs to join him. He has come to leave his card, 
the first duty of a new officer according to army tradition. Phil, who is unfamiliar with 
the protocol, and thinks he has come to see her, greets him warmly. When Michael 
announces the official nature of his visit with what he thinks is the formality it 
demands, she goes into a pout. This scene, which might be a Currier & Ives picture 
titled "Young lovers - their first fight," is interrupted by Captain York, who clears up 
the misunderstanding, and tells Michael he has been assigned to York's troop. 


From this point, the end of scene nine, the film follows three parallel actions: Phil as 
she struggles to furnish her bare quarters with the help of Mrs. Collingwood and Mrs. 
O'Rourke, Michael as he begins his day drilling recruits, and Thursday as he calls an 
officers meeting and takes command of the of the Fort. 


The contrast between Thursday's bare quarters and the lovingly decorated quarters of 
the other families can be interpreted just as an art historian would interpret the status 
and stability of the figures in a hearth picture from their surroundings. Phil's efforts to 
make their quarters as home-like as the O'Rourke's fail miserably. First an easy chair 
she has borrowed for her father's comfort overturns when he sits down in it, and then he 
is called away before the dinner she has prepared can be served. Disappointed that her 
first efforts as a homemaker have failed, Phil goes to the Collingwood’s as she did that 
morning. She walks in on a welcome home dinner party for Michael. The 
Collingwoods and their guests, Michael and Captain York, observe all the proper forms 
of hospitality with good humor. After dinner Phil and Mrs. Collingwood leave the table 
and move to the sofa so the men can enjoy a cigar. This comfortable room with its well- 
laid table and convivial party could be in Boston or Washington rather than at a remote 
frontier outpost. By comparison, Thursday's quarters do seem like a "godforsaken 
place," as he characterized Fort Apache. This contrast is conveyed through images of 
the respective hearths as much as through dialog and action. The Collingwood's dinner, 
scene 14, significant for its six minute length alone, ends with a serenade by the 
regimental singers after which Michael and Phil slip outside to make a date to go 
riding. 


Thursday begins his day by issuing an officers’ call and reading his orders to take 
command of Fort Apache. He brusquely and without explanation reassigns Captain 
York and Captain Collingwood, who had been respectively acting commander and 
adjutant, to their troops. He makes it clear that he will insist on strict adherence to 
Army regulations in all matters, especially with respect to dress, and he also makes it 
clear that he underestimates the surrounding Apaches. After dismissing the officers, 
including Michael, Thursday asks Sergeant Major O'Rourke if he is "by chance" related 
to Lieutenant O'Rourke. He learns that the sergeant holds the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, which entitled his son to attend West Point. 


Michael is relieved from drilling the recruits by the sergeants in what becomes literally 
a slapstick scene. In the meantime, his father takes Michael to the stables and presents 
him with a fine horse. He rejoins the recruits, who now march smartly, and rides 
alongside them. 


The next day brings with it the first action scenes of the film, encompassed in scenes 15 
through 19. The day begins with a long comic sequence as the recruits are introduced to 
their mounts. At the same time, Phil and Michael go for a ride together in the desert. 
Back at the Fort, Thursday and several officers are trying to complete the meaning of a 
telegram sent to alert Fort Apache that Diablo and his band are on the move. The wires 
were cut before the entire message had been received. Just when Thursday is informed 
that Michael is out riding with Phil, the scene cuts to them and Phil points out a plume 
of smoke. They go to investigate and discover the bodies of the men sent out to fix the 
wire beside the burning repair wagon. Michael picks up an Apache headband and he 


and Phil race back to the fort. Before initiating his plan to trap the Indians, Thursday 
reprimands Michael for placing Phil in danger and orders him to avoid her company. 
He then orders Michael to escort a wagon to recover the bodies of the dead troopers and 
to repair the wire. The wagon is a decoy. When the Indians attack, a thrilling chase 
ensues and York, saber held high, leads a Schreyvogel-like charge to the rescue. For all 
its excitement, this scene is brief. From the time Michael leads the wagon out of the fort 
until the dust settles at the end of the chase takes only 4.5 minutes of screen time. 


After Diablo's band has been captured, Thursday leads the troop to the Indian agency. 
The agent is depicted as alternately self-righteous and fawning, and thoroughly corrupt. 
It is appropriate that his store is a dugout, below ground level, like the nest of a rodent. 
He supplies the Indians with whiskey, trades them worthless junk, and shortchanges 
them on their government beef rations. Captain York and later Cochise explain to 
Thursday that by these practices the agent drives the Indians off the reservation. This 
day ends as the sergeants prepare to destroy the agent's whiskey supply by drinking it, 
an interpretation of their orders that lands them in the guardhouse and on the manure 
crew the next day. 


To demonstrate to Thursday that the Indians would return to the reservation if 
something were done about the agency, Captain York volunteers to ride to Mexico and 
talk Cochise into coming back. Thursday sees this as his opportunity for glory and 
formulates a plan to trap Cochise after York leaves. 


While York pursues his mission, the opposition between Thursday and Michael 
O'Rourke, having begun in the hearth-like setting of the stagecoach stop, finally comes 
to a head in the O'Rourke's parlor in scene 23, a little over an hour of screen time later. 
Michael's homecoming established the O'Rourke parlor as the most hearth-like setting 
in the film. It is there, with the O'Rourkes seated around the dinner table, that 
Philadelphia confronts Michael and demands to know if he loves her. At that moment 
Thursday walks in and orders Philadelphia home. She refuses and declares her love for 
Michael, who asks Thursday for her hand in marriage. Thursday orders Michael to 
leave, whereupon his father, Sergeant Major O'Rourke reminds Thursday that he is an 
uninvited guest and has no right to give any orders. Thursday and Philadelphia leave, 
but her declaration of her love for Michael, and his proposal, consummate the flirtation 
that began in the stagecoach stop. With this romantic and genre-inspired plot brought to 
a climax, the film finally turns to the resolution of the opposition between the cavalry 
and the Indians. 


The entire regiment, with flags waving, rides out of Fort Apache to do battle with 
Cochise one hour and thirty minutes after the bugle call with which the film began. 
Phil, Mrs. O'Rourke, Mrs. Collingwood and several other wives watch from the 
balcony (fig. 61/ scene 26). The previous night Thursday had led off the grand march of 
the non-commissioned officers’ ball with Mrs. O'Rourke on his arm while the Sergeant 


Major danced with Philadelphia -the same scene shown in the title sequence with 
tension added from the confrontation between Thursday and the Sergeant Major. The 
dance had been interrupted by York's return with news that Cochise and his band had 
crossed back into U.S. territory. Thursday immediately stopped the dance and ordered 
the troops to prepare to ride at dawn. 


At the rendezvous York arranged, Thursday confronts Cochise and orders him back to 
the reservation, undeterred by the fact that the cavalry is outnumbered four to one. York 
questions Thursday's plan and when Thursday accuses him of cowardice, York throws 
down his gauntlet. With contempt, Thursday orders York back to the supply wagons 
and instructs him to take Michael with him. York sends Michael to Fort Grant for 
reinforcements, yelling after him to "marry that girl". From the ridge where the wagons 
have been pulled up in a defensive position, York watches Thursday and the regiment 
ride into Cochise's trap. 


The bugle sounds and the scene changes from the ridge where York has stationed the 
wagons to the open desert. Out of the distance, the troop, four abreast, charges directly 
toward the viewer. Cavalry yells pierce the air and hoof beats resound. In the individual 
shots that make up the sequence that follows, Ford's careful study of Schreyvogel and 
Remington is evident. Thursday leans forward upon his horse's neck, the skirt of his 
kepi flying back. Collingwood's hat blows off as he waves his saber over his head. The 
bugler, his horse galloping on a lead from another trooper, sounds and re-sounds the 
charge. 


A small group of Indians rides out to meet the cavalry. Shots ring out above the sound 
of hoof beats. The bugler falls to the ground, but his horse races on, the bugle dangling 
from the saddle horn. Another shot and another trooper falls, pulling his horse down 
with him. The Indians retreat into a canyon and Thursday charges after them, into a ring 
of fire from the ridge top. The troopers ride back and forth, trapped in the canyon by 
the deadly gunfire. Thursday falls from his horse. York rides into the canyon to help 
him, but Thursday only asks for York's saber and returns to what is left of his 
command. Collingwood, Sergeant O'Rourke, and a few other men gather in a small 
gully. When Thursday joins them and raises his pistol toward the oncoming warriors, 
the doomed group takes on the appearance of Custer's Last Fight. The Indians sweep 
over Thursday's position like a cloud. Cochise stops short of York’s position with the 
wagons on the ridge, thrusts the company guidon into the dirt, and rides away. 


Dust settles over the battlefield and the scene dissolves to headquarters at Fort Apache. 
A portrait of Thursday hangs over the mantel. York, now commander, briefs a group of 
journalists on the cavalry's campaign against Geronimo. He tells them that Thursday 
made Fort Apache a command to be proud of. He introduces them to his adjutant, 
Captain Michael O'Rourke, says goodbye to his godson, takes his kepi -like the one 
Thursday wore -and leads them to their horses. 


As the regiment rides out of the fort, Phil stands on the balcony and holds her son, 
Michael Thursday York O'Rourke (fig. 62). In name he recapitulates the regiment - the 
Lieutenant, the Colonel, the Captain, and the Sergeant Major. She is not just his mother, 
she recapitulates the mother of the regiment. Mrs. O'Rourke stands beside her, recalling 
the way they stood side by side with Mrs. Collingwood when Thursday led the 
regiment to the massacre. They are the women of the house, as Sergeant Major 
O'Rourke called his wife, or women of the hearth, and Ford's use of their image to 
frame the massacre reiterates the genre or non-western character of the film that first 
emerged at Ma Breen's. 


During the interview with the newspapermen in his office, York tells them that the 
Collingwoods and the O'Rourkes, the unsung heroes of the regiment, would never be 
forgotten because their spirits would live as long as the regiment lives. As he says these 
words, he gazes out the window and reflected in the glass, as if in a vision, the regiment 
rides past. It is significant however that the immortality of the regiment is asserted from 
within the hearth-like setting of York's office. The cavalry scenes, especially those 
inspired by Schreyvogel, take on a different character when seen in the context of the 
genre scenes rather than in isolation. They are no less thrilling, but their transitory 
nature is more evident. On canvas or in a magazine illustration Schreyvogel’s 
cavalrymen can fight Indians and charge across the plains forever, but in a film, as in 
life, they cannot. The pictures themselves do not support the narrative; they might be 
said to be exciting incidents, but they are not stories. To tell the story of Collingwood 
and O’Rourke and York, Ford had to turn to genre images, to images of everyday life. 


A few tentative observations on the state of film and genre painting 
scholarship 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


Ford's use of popular imagery in his films should be of interest to scholars 
in the fields of cinema studies, art history, and American studies. His use of 
these images accounts for much of what has been called his visual style, it 
demonstrates the renewal and perpetuation of genre painting motifs ina 
new medium, and it represents a catalog of what might be called American 
iconography. At the very least, cinema studies can provide a practical 
understanding of how films are made, combined with theoretical 
conceptions of how they convey meaning; art history can provide a 
vocabulary for the description of images and a methodology for the 
discovery of influence; and American studies can provide abroad 
perspective that encompasses not only films, but also other aspects of 
popular culture. 


However, few critical or scholarly works that deal with film undertake the 
discussion of images at all. This is evident in the lack of illustrations that 
relate to the text in most articles and books on film. Much of this neglect of 
what Ford called the visual effect can be attributed to the literary bias of 
most scholars.[ footnote] Using words to describe or explain pictures is a 
difficult task. Simply getting enlargements of individual film frames is 
difficult and expensive. As a result, much writing about film turns out to be 
more about biography, business, politics, and story telling than about 
images. The relationship of painting to film in general, let alone the 
relationship of a specific film to the work of a particular painter, has 
received scant attention.[footnote] From time to time newspaper stories 
about the role of the production designer or art director have mentioned the 
influence of the style of the Old Masters on a film, and a few books on film 


design suggest paintings as sources for historical scenes.[footnote] But such 
books and articles are not in the mainstream of film studies. 

Peter Buklaski in his critical bibliography, Film Research (New York: G. K. 
Hall, 1972), p. 5, notes that most film studies have been written by 
professors of English literature. John Lenihan in Showdown (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1980) demonstrates the relation of Western 
films to the major political and social issues since World War II, and Frank 
D. McConnell in The Spoken Seen (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1976) argues that film can revivify our literary heritage. 

Bernard Hanson in "D.W. Griffith: Some Sources," The Art Bulletin 
(December 1972): 493-515, compares well-documented scenes from 
Intolerance with pictures found mostly in Karl Brown's research books for 
the film. Ed Buscombe reviews the work of well-known western artists 
without comparing any of their pictures to specific film scenes in "Painting 
the Legend: Frederic Remington and the Western," Cinema Journal 23 
(Summer 1984): 12 

As an example of this type of article, see Carrie Rickey, "Great Artists of 
the Past Leave Their Imprint on the Movies of Today," The New York 
Times, 7 July 1983, Art section, p. 15-16. The most enlightening books on 
the subject of art direction are: Victor 0. Freeburg, Pictorial Beauty on the 
Screen (New York: MacMillan Company, 1923), and Leon Barsacq, 
Cagliari’s Cabinet and other Grand Illusions - A History of Film Design 
(New York: Little Brown and Company, A New York Graphic Society 
Book, First Plume Printing, March, 1978). 


Genre painting, as well as popular prints and magazine illustrations, fall 
outside the range of most scholarship. Students of American art, like 
American artists, have been influenced by the opinions of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (1723-1792), first president of the British Royal Academy, for 
whom the role of art was to outline great truths, to express the ideal, to 
make virtue attractive and to make vice repellent. Neil Harris has written in 
The Artist in American Society that Reynolds taught Americans 


"History was the highest form of painting for Reynolds, and America’s first 
celebrated artists, Benjamin West (1738-1820) and John Singleton Copley 
(1738-1815), aspired to be history painters, though they painted many fine 
portraits while waiting for history commissions, as did Reynolds.[footnote]" 


Neil Harris, The Artist in American Society (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, A Clarion Book, 1970), p. 11-13. 


Landscape however triumphed as the true subject for the American artist, a 
subject suited to a new world. Through landscape, Thomas Cole (1801- 
1848), Frederic Church (1826-1900), Albert Bierstadt (1830- 1902), 
Thomas Moran (1837-1926), and other artists were able to express 
sentiments in accord with concepts ranging from Transcendentalism to 
Manifest Destiny. 


Accordingly, most writing on American art, in the twentieth century as well 
as in the nineteenth, has focused on landscape painting. Genre painting, 
which is usually considered accessible, understandable, and popular, is 
given no more than a few paragraphs, along with two or three illustrations 
of well-known paintings, in most surveys of American art. Bibliographical 
citations to genre painting usually lead to anecdotal magazine articles. Only 
recently have thoughtful writers acknowledged, as Jay Cantor has, that 


"genre painting has not received the serious attention or the detailed study 
that has been given to American landscape painting of parallel decades. 
[footnote ]" 

Jay Cantor, "American Genre Painting," Art & Auction (March 1984): 84. 


Art history's traditionally narrow view of genre painting, when combined 
with the predominantly theoretical focus of film studies, limits the 
possibilities for a true interdisciplinary approach to a problem like Ford's 
use of popular imagery. These limitations certainly apply to American 
Studies, which has successfully bridged the fields of literature and history 
and brought them together with popular culture. Nevertheless, art history 
offers two useful tools that have informed this study, and recent trends in 
film theory offer away of categorizing the imagery Ford recreated in his 
films. 


Influence and Iconography - art historical approaches to Ford's use of 
popular imagery 

This dissertation demonstrates John Ford’s use of images from a wide range 
of sources in many of his films. In particular, it examines Ford’s use of 
images based on the conventions of American genre painting and the 
paintings of western artists Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, 
particularly in his so-called “cavalry” films. No previous work has 
recognized this connection between film and popular culture, which is 
documented here using art historical methods of iconography and the study 
of influence. 


ART HISTORICAL METHODS 


In contrast to film studies, much art historical scholarship deals with images 
and the description, interpretation, and comparison of images. Two 
branches of art history depend on extensive comparison, the study of 
influence, and iconography, or the study of the history of images. Both the 
study of influence and iconography offer methods for analyzing Ford's use 
of pictures in his films. 


Influence 


One might easily say that She Wore a Yellow Ribbon was influenced by 
Frederic Remington, especially since Ford admitted he tried to copy 
Remington's style. In art history such statements are made quite often, and 
often without the benefit of the artist's testimony. But statements of 
influence must conform to a number of rules and conditions. These have 
been carefully worked out by the Swedish art historian Goran Hermeren. 
[footnote] The essential condition that must be satisfied, Hermeren argues, 
is to show that an artist could have seen a picture purported to have 
influenced his work. 

Goran Hermeren, Influence in Art and Literature (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1975). 


Influence can be proved, so to speak, by default, without specifying where 
or when an artist might have seen a work that influenced him. Hermeren 
allowed for what he called the "necessary condition" in order to establish a 
relation of influence between two works.[footnote] The Spirit of '76 
provides a good example: Ford's knowledge of the picture is a necessary 
condition for the appearance of the three characters in Young Mr. Lincoln. 
That is to say, if The Spirit of '76 had not been created, and if Ford had not 
seen it, then the scene would not appear as it does in the film. Still, it is 
more effective to demonstrate a link between one image and another 
purported to have influenced it in some respect. The cross bearing the 
inscription "Pvt. B. DeVoto" in She Wore a Yellow Ribbon is just such a 
link. The visual similarities between Ford's Fort Starke and Alfred Jacob 
Miller's painting of Laramie's Fort make a powerful case for the necessary 
condition, but unlike The Spirit of '76, Miller's picture was relatively 
obscure. Fortunately, Miller has been the subject of a recent exhibition, 
accompanied by a complete catalog of his work. The catalog lists every 
reproduction of every work, including the appearance of Laramie's Fort in 
De Voto's book Across the Wide Missouri. That alone would be enough to 
establish a plausible connection between Ford and Miller's picture since the 
film was released only a year after the book was published. The cross 
strengthens that connection. But, the rules of influence are of little use when 
the source of an image is not recognized. Hermeren admits that 

Hermeren, p. 108-113. 


"influences from good works of art are usually much easier to trace than 
influences from bad works of art, for the simple reason that it is usually 
much more difficult for us to find out what bad works of art an artist long 
ago saw.|footnote]" 

Hermeren, p. 153. 


Iconography 


Iconographers, art historians who study the history of images and the 
history of their meaning, constantly face the dilemma of trying to find 
unknown sources for images, or unknown links between images. They are 
generally concerned with the history of the representation of figures from 


classical mythology or from religious texts, for example, the history of 
depictions of Saint Joseph or of Blind Cupid.[footnote] Their methods 
suggest that, without being aware of Miller's painting of Fort Laramie, one 
might ask: Why does this scene appear as it does in the film? What is the 
history of this image? A painstaking survey of images of forts should 
eventually lead to a picture as significant as Laramie's Fort. However, Ford 
found his images everywhere. His son observed that "whatever music he 
heard, or story he read, or whatever sight he beheld was filed away in his 
mind for future use in a film".[ footnote] Discovering all the images Ford 
might have filed away would be a daunting task. The iconologist Giulio 
Carlo Argan suggests its scope: 

For a stimulating discussion of the uses of iconography, and its refined 
form, iconology, see Erwin Panofsky, Meaning in the Visual Arts (Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Anchor Books Edition, 1955). For 
an instructive example of applied iconography, see "Raphael's Mechanized 
Seashell: Notes on a Myth, Technology, and Iconographic Tradition" in 
Millard Meiss, 1.hf§. Painter's Choice (Harper & Row: New York, 1976), p. 
203. 

Patrick Ford to William Howze, personal correspondence, August 5, 1984. 


"The iconologist knows that he cannot allow himself the luxury of working 
with selected materials of certified artistic worth ...He gathers together the 
greatest number possible of those documents directly or indirectly related to 
the imagistic theme which he has decided to consider.| footnote ]" 

Giulio Argan, "Ideology and Iconology," in The Language of Images W. J. 
T. Mitchell, ed. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1980), p. 17. 


Argan compares all the things an iconologist might consider in tracing the 
history of an image with all the things to be found in an artist's studio: 
notes, sketches, drawings, completed works; reproductions of ancient and 
modern works; costumes, drapes, pieces of junk. Anyone of those things 
could have some bearing on the completed picture, and yet the connection 
between them might be impossible to trace. While it might ultimately be 
impossible to trace the history of every image in Ford's films that seems as 
if it has been seen before, that sense of familiarity suggests that many of 
Ford's influences are in fact as well known as The Spirit of '76. But, 
students of film, whether working from the perspective of film studies, from 


that of art history, or from that of cultural studies, will have to start asking 
themselves: Where have they seen those images before? 


FILM THEORY 


Recognizing the connections between film images and images in other 
media is an approach to film study that is compatible with the concept of 
intertextuality, a literary perspective that has been recently adopted by some 
film scholars. These scholars argue that we should stop looking at films (or 
novels or poems) as autonomous works and acknowledge that they are 
elements of complex textual systems. These systems cross the boundaries of 
academic disciplines. In other words, Ford's imagery should not be 
interpreted solely within the context of his films, and not merely within the 
context of all films, but within the context of all imagery. Such an approach 
would reveal the intertextuality of his imagery. Intertextuality is "everything 
that establishes a relationship, whether secret or overt, with the text in 
question and other texts."/footnote] Quotation is a simple example of 
intertextuality, which suggests that the appearance of a Charles M. Russell 
motif in a Ford film might be described as a quotation. However, the initial 
applications of textual concepts to cinema studies have been focused on 
relations between films, that is, on films that quote, as it were, other films 
and films that quote literary texts, rather than films that quote pictures from 
other sources. 

Inez Hedges and Deac Rossell, "Films about Films: Textual Strategies in 
Cinema," 1985, unpublished essay. 


Ford would probably have little use for such theoretical conceptions of his 
imagery. He would simply say that to interpret his films without taking the 
"visual effect" into account does not make any sense. To make sense of 
Ford's films, the influence of popular imagery must be recognized. It should 
be acknowledged that Ford, in effect, preserved and perpetuated much of 
our visual heritage, forming another link in the chain of images that can be 
traced back through the pages of magazines like The Saturday Evening 
Post, to the prints of Currier & Ives, to paintings by American genre 
painters, to their European predecessors. Ford was a practical iconographer. 
He understood that much of the power of an image to evoke sentiment was 


derived from the history of the image. It is the history of Ford's images that 
makes his audiences feel as if they have seen them before. In order to 
discover the sources of those images, students of film must become 
iconographers too. If only a small proportion of the images they seek, 
particularly genre images such as those Ford used, can be found in art 
history books, that should serve as an inducement for students of art and 
culture to examine the role of popular imagery in American life from a 
broader perspective. 


